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ABSTRACT 

This report describes the process used by a fully 
accredited private school (Sea Crest County Day School, Florida) of 
prekindergarten through grade eight to develop and implement an 
interdisciplinary global education program. Areas of need that were 
addressed included: differences in definition of the concept by the 
teachers, inconsistencies in the scope and areas of the curriculum 
where global concepts were addressed, teacher concerns about adding 
more to an already full curriculum, teacher concerns over lack of 
student knowledge about global concepts, and student reluctance to 
[participate in community service projects. Intervention strategies 
included: inservice workshops for teachers; workshops for parents; 
development of a definition, philosophy, goals, objectives, and 
curriculum for a global education program; development of a catalog 
of local, national, and international resources and opportunities for 
global education; and a schoolwide implementation of the program. 
Global education became a central theme in the school environment. 
Parents and members of the community became actively involved in the 
program, and the community became a learning laboratory for the 
students. The paper is divided into seven chapters: (1) Problem 
statement and community background; (2) Problem definition and 
evidence; (3) Influence in the problem context bearing on solutions 
and outcomes; (4) Problem conceptualization, solution strategy, and 
project outcomes; (5) Implementation history; (6) Evaluation of 
results and process; and (7) Decisions on future of intervention. 
(DK) 
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Abstract 



The Development and Implementation of an 
Interdisciplinary Global Education Program 
at Seacrest Country Day School 

This report describes the process used by a fully 
accredited private school with 260 students in grade 
prekindergarten through grade eight to develop and 
implement an interdisciplinary global education program. 
Areas of need which were addressed included: differences in 
definition of the concept by the teachers; inconsistencies 
in the scope and areas of the curriculum where global 
concepts were addressed; teacher concerns about adding more 
to an already full curricul\im; teacher concerns over lack 
of student knowledge about global concepts; and student 
reluctance to participate in community service projects. 

Intervention strategies included: inservice workshops for 
teachers; workshops for parents; the development of a 
definition, philosophy, goals, objectives, and curriculum 
for a global education progi-am; the development of a 
catalog of local, national, and international resources and 
opportunities for global education; and a school-wide 
implementation of the program. 

Global education became a central theme in the school 
environment. Global concepts were addressed throughout the 
curriculum. Parents and members of the community became 
actively involved in the program, and the community at 
large became the learning laboratory for the students. 
Partnerships were formed with local organizations as well 
as with organizations outside the local area. Two 
university students, one local and the other from Denmark, 
worked in the program with the students. A qualitative 
approach to research was utilized, and teachers developed 
student profiles and the beginning of portfolios to record 
student progress and outcomes. Parents and teachers 
demonstrated increased understanding and support for global 
education. Teacher and parent evaluations indicated that 
all students demonstrated satisfactory global knowledge and 
awareness, were involved with recycling at the school site, 
and participated in global education field trips and 
community service projects. 

In April 1992, Seacrest School was designated an 
Outstanding Model School of America by Turning Point for 
Teachers. The global education program was mentioned as 
outstanding. 
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Chapter 1 

Problem Statement and Community Background 



General Statement of the Problem 

The philosophy of Seacrest Country Day School states: 

..•in addition to academic subjects, technology, and 
basic skills, Seacrest School will also place an 
emphasis on the arts, physical education, social 
awareness, peaceful means of relating to others, and 
culturally accepted v=»lues . . . . we must acknowledge 
that we are part of . global transformation. If 
children are to be prepared to live and function 
creatively in the twenty-first century, we must be 
willing to go far beyond the traditional limits of 
schools as they have existed. By exploring and 
discovering new ways of developing the human 
potential and inner wisdom, children can meet the 
greatest challenges that have ever faced mankind. 
( Seacrest Country Day School Philosophy , 1983, 
pp. i-ii) (Appendix A) 

The foundation for a dynamic global education program 
at Seacrest School was in place in 1988. The solid 
foundation came from the philosophy of the school. Strong 
elements needed to build on that foundation could also be 
identified: excellent teachers; supportive parents; a 
multisensory approach to learning; and the recognition 
throughout the local community as a school that developed 
caring students with strong self-esteem. Many additional 
needed components were evident but not fully developed. 

The social studies program followed the expanding 
environments model. We believed that students needed to be 
involved in the familiar before they could understand the 
unfamiliar. Conceptual themes were developed and delivered 
through formal units of instruction. Traditional social 
studies textbooks were adopted at the fourth grade level. 

1 
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Teachers wrote their own programs, and gaps were 
recognized. Middle grade teachers were concerned about the 
lack of geographical knowledge displayed by their students. 
Some teachers were very committed to teaching social 
studies; others were not as committed. In March 1989, the 
teachers decided to add a global education component to the 
social studies curriculum. During the 1989-1990 school 
year, each grade level studied one country from around the 
world, and in March 199 0, the school came together for an 
International Festival. Some classes studied their country 
in depth, and others only casually. In the discipline of 
science, there was a commitment to the environment in every 
classroom. Some classes explored the environment with 
passion, and others did not. All students participated in 
field trips in the community, and parents drove the 
children to their destinations. Some classes invited 
parents into the classrooms to share with the children. 
However, the wealth of resources available in the parent 
population and the community, at large, were not be >ig 
utilized. 

The foundation of global education was in place, and 
many additional elements were obvious. We needed to define 
our commitment to global education, make the connections, 
and put the pieces together to build a strong global 
education program. 

Interviews with the 20 teachers at Seacrest indicated 
that 100% were interested, in and felt the need for, global 
education. All had ejcposure to the national initiative 
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calling for the inclusion of global education in the 
curriculum; however, all had different definitions of the 
concept. The interviews revealed that 4 0% of the teachers 
felt the need to further integrate global education into 
the Seacrest curriculum. Thirty percent of the teachers 
were concerned about adding more to the already full 
curriculum. One hundred percent of the 1989-1990 fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grade teachers noted concern over the lack 
of knowledge displayed by students in those grades as 
evidenced by student performance in the National Geographic 
Society's annual Geography Bee in March of 1990. 

The global education program was centered on each 
class and grade level studying a specific country as a part 
of the social studies curriculum. One day during the 
school year was designated as Global Education Day with 
various activities scheduled to display projects and 
knowledge at each grade level. This project produced much 
enthusiasm in students, teachers, and parents. In 
addition, during the 1989-1990 school year, fifth and sixth 
grade students were encouraged to participate in two local 
projects that would pertain to global thinking and problem 
solving. One involved helping migrant children in 
Immokalee, an impoverished area of Collier County, and the 
other involved establishing a recycling center on the 
school site. Both projects failed to happen, as they did 
not receive student commitment and parental support. 

If Seacrest school were going to stay on the forefront 



of education and continue to live its philosophy, the above 
data indicated that a global education definition, 
philosophy, and curriculum needed to be developed and 
implemented that was interconnected, interdisciplinary, and 
a central theme in the Seacrest environment. This project 
addressed this need. 

Description of Immediate Problem Context 

Seacrest Country Day School was founded in 1982 as a 
result of an idea of a prominent real estate developer in 
Naples, Florida, and his wife. They envisioned a school in 
which children would discover how to utilize and realize 
their own potential and inner resources; a school where 
learners would attend with joyful anticipation. The first 
Director of Seacrest spent one year planning, designing, 
and developing the Seacrest curriculum, philosophy, and 
environment, she remains Director of Seacrest Country Day 
School today. 

Seacrest School began with its first prekindergarten 
class in the fall of 1983. Seacrest has progressed one 
grade each year, and today there are 260 students enrolled 
in grade prekindergarten through grade eight. The school 
is fully accredited by the Florida Council of Independent 
Schools and the Florida Kindergarten Council. Seacrest 
School is a nondenominational, nonprofit organization. 

The staff of Seacrest School is comprised of 17 

classroom teachers, specialists for art, music, physical 

education, foreign language, and library/media, 13 tutors, 

2 administrators, and 2 secretaries. All teachers are 
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experienced, and all are certified. Class size ranges from 
14 students in the prekindergarten to 18 students in the 
upper grades. Grades prekindergarten through first are 
taught by teachers assisted by full-time tutors. Grade two 
through grade eight share tutors by grade levels. 
Additionally, tutors work in the afterschool program under 
the direction of the physical education teacher. 

All students are of average or above-average ability. 
All students are learning and making academic and social 
progress. It appears that all students enjoy school and 
learning at Seacrest. 

The parent population of Seacrest School is comprised 
of middle to high socioeconomic groups. The parents are 
involved and supportive of the school. Seacrest is their 
school of choice (Appendix B) • Seacrest families live in 
Switzerland, Sweden, England, Bermuda, and Germany, as well 
as in the United States. 

I am the academic dean of Seacrest Country Day School. 
Responsibilities associated with my assignment include the 
following: 

Supervision, training, and evaluation of personnel 

Curriculum development, selection of materials 

Director of Admissions 

Budgeting, finance, and fund raising 

Discipline 

Although the above list is indicative of my 
responsibilities, it is by no means inclusive. I am 

o 
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involved in every aspect of the administration of Seacrest, 
and when the Director is away, I assume total 
responsibility of the school. 
Description of Surrounding Community 

Seacrest Country Day School is a private school 
located in Naples, Florida, in Collier County, Collier 
County has a population of about 157,400 people living in 
an area of 1,994 square miles. Collier County is located 
in southwest Florida. A portion of the Everglades is 
located in Collier County, and Seminole and Miccosukee 
reservations are found in this area. 

Collier County has 18 public elementary schools and 10 
private elementary schools. The schools are experiencing 
7-8% growth annually, and the public school system projects 
building at least two new schools each year from 1990-1995. 

The City of Naples has a business community comprised 
of traditional enterprises and high-tech light industry. 
Tourism is a major industry, and the business community is 
actively marketing the Naples area world-wide. Collier 
county has major agricultural operations including citrus 
groves, vegetable farms, and cattle ranches. The 
agricultural industry supports a large migrant worker 
population. The Chamber of Commerce reports the average 
per household income in Collier County as $35,841 (1991). 

Collier County's influential environmental 

organization is The Conservancy, Inc. This private, 

nonprofit organization was established in the Naples area 

in 1964, and is dedicated to environmental protection, 
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nature education, wildlife rehabilitation, ecological 
research, and land preservation. 

In 1989, The Naples Philhanaonic Performing Arts 
center opened. This center offers the county fine and 
performing arts on an international scale. The center is 
actively forming a relationship with the county's public 
and private schools. 
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Chapter 2 
Problem Definition and Evidence 

The need for the development of global perspective has 
been recognized worldwide. Educators had generated a large 
body of literature addressing this need; however, there was 
little knowledge base on an expanded vision of global 
education from which to draw. The literature provided 
evidence to support the be? i ^sf that curriculum had not been 
developed; there was no shared definition nor common goals, 
and ready-made solutions were not available (Kniep, 1986; 
Tucker, 1983) . Traditional social studies, the discipline 
most often assumed to provide the framework for developing 
global citizens, was limited and narrow in scope. 
Traditional programs no longer fit our changing world, and 
change had become essential. 
Problem Background 

Seacrest School began a global education program in 
the Fall of 1989. Teachers, by grade level, created units 
that concentrated on the geography, people, customs, and 
culture of a country of their choice. Current events were 
discussed in most classes, and the oldest children, the 
sixth graders, studied the history of countries in the 
Western Hemisphere* In the spring of 1990, one afternoon 
was dedicated to global education, and all students, with 
their own "passports" in hand, traveled from one country to 
another to view projects, taste authentic food, and 

experience another part of the world. 
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Direct knowledge and observation indicated that many 
things were going on at Seacrest School, in addition to the 
described global education program, that were a part of 
global education. All facilitated the development of an 
interconnected, interdisciplinary, global education program 
for Seacrest School. There was a commitment to 
environmental studies. Most classes participated in some 
of the educational lessons for students offered by The 
Conservancy, Inc. The international flavor of Seacrest 
provided opportunities for parents to serve as resource 
persons to bring another culture into the classrooms for 
children to experience. 

History showed that the staff of Seacrest School had 
been open to new ideas and new approaches to learning. The 
multisensory, integrated approach to learning had been 
carefully developed from prekindergarten through the 
seventh grade. The Seacrest learning environment 
established back in 1982, was research-based, and the 
interest in putting research into practice has continued at 
Seacrest. 

Evidence of Problem Discr epancy 

The Seacrest teachers were asked to formulate their 
personal definitions of global education in September 1990 
(Appendix C) . Analysis of these definitions indicated that 
the Seacrest teachers all had different views about what 
global education encompassed. Some of the teachers had 
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limited views, focusing primarily on geography and the 

study of different cultures. Teacher definitions of global 

education included the following: 

Global education is helping people expand their 
awareness of the entire world. To learn to respect 
a culture other than your own. We must work to live 
as one. We rely on our "Globe" daily, we must take 
care of it daily. We need to become aware of more 
than our own backyard. 

I see global education as a way of introducing our 
children to the idea that they are indeed citizens 
of a world community. Our focus should be on the way 
our actions (both as individuals and as a nation) 
have the power to affect other individuals in other 
nations. Naturally part of this process is learning 
basic geographical concepts: continents and countries 
that make them up; cultural diversity; landforms... 
However, this geographic foundation must lay the 
groundwork for the ultimate goal of teaching 
cross-cultural cooperation and global responsibility 
in all areas: civil rights? respecting religious 
differences; stewardship of the earth; and, feeding 
the hungry. 

To me global education is the acquainting of children 
to the many cultures, countries, customs, languages, 
etc. of the world in order to enable them to under- 
stand their own place in the scheme of things. 

Global education would seem to be an overall 
awareness of the world in which we live — learning 
where in the world we all are, learning about other 
cultures and languages, contrasting and comparing 
people — their likes and dislikes, their way of 
life, how they worship and in general what is 
happening in their world. 

Global education begins with developing each child's 
self concept. It begins with "ME", and looking at 
the world among the "ME'*. Global education encourages 
children to be aware and understand how the cycle of 
life works, -from their small world of family and 
friends to far away places on the earth and beyond. 
It teaches ways we are alike and different, how all 
types of people make up the world. Mostly, children 
need to learn that we must take care of our world... 
the people, the land, and the spirit of the future. 

Global education is the sharing of information about 
our own country and other countries, their 
philosophies, life styles and customs, focusing not 
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Of the same planet. share as citizens 

in the way of ??St1l^rf„1"L?Sl 

To lue global education is the teach inrr r,^= 

home and famil? wAloh ^^"^ ^" awareness of 

the city, tSe state fj» ^''t"^ ^° neighborhood, 
I live/'At each WeJ^» '^"^ Pl^"^' "heri 

likeness, and dfffell^es o? LSS?'" understand the 
and geography? ^ people, customs, weather. 

My journal entries, recording comments made by the 20 
Seaorest teachers in interviews conducted in August 1990 
Showed that they were all (100%, interested in global 
education and felt the need for a program at Seacrest 
school (Appendix D, . When describing their individual 
programs, different views about what global education 
encompassed were again evident. The emphasis was on 
geography and the study of different cultures. m,en 
discussing the school-wide global education program, 40* of 
the teachers expressed the need to further integrate global 
Education into the present seacrest curriculum. However, 
30% Of the teachers expressed concern about adding more to 
an already full curriculum. 

Teachers noted concerns about the 1989-1990 global 
education program in a questionnaire distributed in 
September 1990. Table 1 summarizes the teacher responses. 



Table 1 

Summary of 12 Teachers' Responses to a Question 
Asking for Concerns about the 1989-1990 Seacrest 
Global Education Program Questionnaire Conducted in 
September 1990 



Concern Stated # of Teachers % of Teachers 

(n=12) 



Need to set 
goals/establish 
a plan for 
global education 


4 


33% 


Some teachers take 
global education 
less seriously 
than others 


5 


42% 


Need more parental/ 
community involvement 
in the global 
education program 


3 


25% 


Need greater depth 
and integration of 
the program 


5 


42% 


Need a school 
emphasis on recycling 
or community service 


3 


25% 



Thirty- three percent of the 12 teachers taking part in 

the 1989-1990 Seacrest global education program stated that 

Seacrest needed to set goals and establish a plan for 

global education. Teacher comments included the following; 

I'm happy to be part of a school that is even 
considering tackling this issue. Our hearts and 
values are well placed, but our approach lacks 
structure — maybe even goals. Perhaps we need to set 
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goals (not what crafts or activities we can do, but 
real educational objectives) at a staff development 
meeting. Once we know why we think this is 
important, we can find ways our students can share 
their knowledge about their country and their 
responsibility as world citizens. 

...but we must first establish clear achievable 
goals as a school. Then go for it. 

We need staff consensus as to what we mean when we 
discuss global education and then decide what we are 
going to do to make it happen. We will need to 
develop goals and objectives for the whole 
concept (subject?) . 

The need for greater depth and integration into the 

Seacrest curriculum was noted by 42% of the teachers. Two 

of the 12 teachers made the following comments: 

The global education program at Seacrest is in its 
infancy and is geared toward a geographical 
outlook... We need to use our beginnings of 
teaching geography as a stepping stone to the entire 
awareness necessary for successful citizens of the 
future . 

...if global education is going to have real meaning 
we must do more than make an adjustment in the areas 
of what we now consider "social studies'*. What about 
science, art, and music? 

Forty-two percent of the 12 teachers expressed 

concern that global education was taken less seriously 

in some classes than others, as the following teacher 

comments illustrate: 

I am concerned about staff coitaaitment . This 
shouldn^t be viewed as one more thing to do in an 
already busy schedule. 

My concern is that, unless directed by the school 
administration, teachers will elect to ignore 
global education. 

My only concern is that some classes take this 
less seriously than others. 
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Twenty-five percent of the 12 teachers mentioned the 
need for more parental and community involvement in the 
global education program. The need for a school emphasis 
on recycling and community service projects was noted by 
2 5% of the teachers • 

Teachers were asked to estimate the amount of time 
they spent on global education each week* Table 2 
summarizes the teacher responses ♦ 

Table 2 

Summary of 16 Teachers' Responses to the Question . 
"How Much Time Do You Spend Each Week on Global 
Concepts in Your Classroom?." in September 1990 



Estimated amount 
of time spent on 
global concepts 


# of Teachers 
(n=16) 


% of Teachers 


less than 1/2 hour 


2 


13% 


1/2 hour to 1 hour 


8 


50% 


1 1/2 hours to 
1 3/4 hours 


4 


25% 


More than 2 hours 
less than 4 hours 


0 


0 


More than 4 hours 


a 

1 


6% 


Not able to answer 


1 


6% 



a 

The answer for this teacher v/as 8 hours* 



Fifty percent of the teachers stated that they spent 
approximately 1/2 hour to 1 hour each week global 
concepts in their classrooms. Twenty-five percent 
estimated spending between 1 1/4 hours to 1 3/4 hours 
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weekly on global concepts. One teacher estimated spending 
at least 8 hours per week on global concepts and two 
teachers (13%) spent less than 1/2 hour per week. Analysis 
of this information suggested that estimated time spent on 
global concepts relates to individual teacher 
interpretation and scope of global education and to the 
integration of global education into the Seacrest 
curriculum. 

Teachers were further asked to indicate the areas of 

curriculum where global concepts were addressed in their 

classrooms. Analysis of this information suggested that 

individual teacher interpretation of global education was 

reflected in the individual teacher's integration of global 

education throughout the Seacrest curriculum. Social 

studies was viewed as the primary vehicle for educating 

global citizens by the teachers interviewed. The academic 

disciplines of science and language arts were also 

identified by more than 50% of the teachers as primary 

areas of the curriculum where global concepts were 

addres-^ed. Twenty percent of the teachers stated that 

mathematics was a primary area utilized for teaching global 

concepts. However, only two (14%) teachers indicated that 

global concepts were taught throughout the curriculum and 

one (7%) teacher stated that global concepts were addressed 

throughout the curriculum and in all school experiences. 

Table 3 illustrates the results of the teacher responses 

concerning areas of the curriculum where global concepts 

were taught at Seacrest School. 
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Table 3 

Suitunary of 15* Teachers' Responses to the Question , 
"In What Areas of the Curriculum are Global Concepts 
Addressed in Your Classroom?," in September 1990 



Area of # teachers % teachers # teacher % teacher 

curriculum indicating indicating indicating indicating 

area as area as area as area as 

primary primary secondary secondary 

(n=15) 



Social 
Studies 


15 


100% 






Science 


9 


60% 


1 


7% 


Language 
Arts 


8 


53% 


3 


20% 


Math 


3 


20% 


4 


27% 


Computer 


2 


13% 






Spanish 


2 


13% 






Music 


2 


13% 






Art 


2 


13% 






Physical 
Education 


2 


13% 






Throughout 
curriculum 


2 


13% 






Throughout 
curriculum 
and all 
school 
experience 


1 


7% 







*Responses of 6th and 7th grade teacher tallied as 1 as 
they team teach and each is responsible for different 
academic areas « 
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One hundred sixty-five parents were surveyed in 
October 1990, to provide further insight about their views 
on the importance of the Seacrest philosophy, the 
importance of global education, and their interest in 
learning more about global education. Seventy-nine parents 
responded, representing 48% of those surveyed. No 
definition or explanation of global education was provided 
for parents. Table 4 summarizes the results of this 
survey. 



Table 4 

Summary of 79 Parent Responses to Questions About Global 
Education Asked in a Survey Conducted in October 1990 



Question 


Very 
(n=»79) 


Some- 
what 


Neutral 


Little Not at 
all 


How important 
was the 
philosophy of 
Seacrest in 
making your 
decision to 
have your 
child attend 
Seacrest? 


67 
(85%) 


10 

(12%) 


2 

(3%) 




How important 
do you 
feel global 
education is 
for your 
child? 


63 
(80%) 


10 
(12%) 


6 

(7%) 




How interested 
are you in 
learning 
more about 
global 
education? 


56 
(71%) 


18 
(23%) 


2 

(3%) 


2 

(3%) 
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Ninety-seven percent of the seventy-nine parents 
responding indicated that the philosophy of Seacrest School 
was very or soinewhat important in selecting Seacrest as the 
school of choice for their children. Ninety-two percent 
responded that they felt global education was very or 
somewhat important for their child. However, 10% of these 
parents noted that they were not sure what global education 
means. Ninety-four percent of the parents were interested 
in learning more about global education. Three percent of 
the parents indicated that they had little interest in 
learning more about global education. 

One hundred and one students in grade three through 
grade seven were asked questions in October 1990, that 
pertained to global thinking. The questions pertained to 
the school, neighborhood, greater community, and the world. 
The students were instructed to address all of the 
questions, write as much as they wanted to write, and take 
as much time as needed to answer the questions. They were 
also told that no grades would be given for their answers 
and that there were no wiong answers. Teachers were asked 
not to discuss the questions prior to the students writing 
their answers. However, class discussion about the 
questions was encouraged after the students had completed 
their answers. Table 5 summarizes the student responses. 
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Table 5 

Summary of Responses of 101 Students in Grade 3 Through 
Grade 7 to Questions Pertaining to Global Thinking in 
October 1990 



Answers Indicating 

Question Global Other No Problem 

Thinking 
(n=101) 



What is the 
biggest problem 

in your neighborhood 7 57 37 

and what can you do (7%) (56%) (37%) 

to make it a better 
place to live? 

If you were on the 
Board of County 

Commissioners, what 39 54 8 

would you do to (39%) (53%) (8%) 

make Collier County 
a better place to 
live? 

What could you do 

to make Seacrest 5 54 42 

School a better place (5%) (53%) (42%) 

to live, grow, and 
learn? 

If you were President 

of the United States, 47 49 5 

what would you do to (47%) (48%) (5%) 

make the world a better 
place to live? 



Analysis of student responses to questions pertaining 
to global thinking suggested that students were more able 
to identify global problems away from their own 
neighborhoods and school. Additionally, they were more 
able to suggest solutions to global problems that would be 




carried out by others rather than by themselves. The 
global issues discussed by students included environmental 
issues, the problem of the homeless, and world peace. 



No excitement in my neighborhood. 

Grade 5 

There doesn't seem to be any problems in my 
neighborhood. 

Grade 7 

A dog next door to my house barks in the night when I 
am sleeping. 

Grade 3 

Everyone wants a smooth road instead of a rock built 
one. 

Grade 5 

There are palm fronds on empty land. 

Grade 4 

In Collier County I would make people not litter. 

Grade 3 

One problem is the garbage. We really need to do 
something about it. Places will get too crowded if we 
don't put it somewhere. Another is the environment. 
Animals are losing their lives because of us killing 
them and it effects the food chain, and if it effects 
us that means trouble. 

Grade 5 

Kids on drugs, air pollution, recycling and garbage, 
woods and animals, and homeless people. 

Grade 7 

Too many old people. 

Grade 6 

If I could make Seacrest a better place I would 
make it bigger. 

Grade 5 

Don't change it it is perfect I 

Grade 6 



Don't be so strict with sugar. 

Grade 4 



I don't think we need anything that we don't have 
now. 

Grade 6 

More jacks and balls are needed. 

Grade 4 

I would bring down those darn taxes. 

Grade 5 

If I was the President I would know there are no 
solutions for our country's problems. 

Grade 7 

I would come up with a budget deal to cut costs of 
government spending that everyone could agree on. 
I would have a better way of keeping kids in school 
that would cut down on gangs, drugs, and theft. I 
would also have each school police patroling halls, 
bathrooms, and empty classrooms. 

Grade 7 

Make good rules and be a good President. 

Grade 4 

I would make everybody be nice to everyone else. 

Grade 3 



It was difficult for the students to identify global 
problems where they could participate in the solution and 
make a difference. Five percent of the students could not 
identify any problems in the world or ways that they could 
make the world a better place to live. It seemed 
reasonable to relate this information to the lack of 
interest or commitment by students to participate in the 
two proposed global education projects: helping migrant 
children in Immokalee, an impoverished area of Collier 
County, and the establishing of a recycling center on the 
school site. 

The search of the literature and investigation of the 
nature of the global education program at Seacrest School 



led to the following questions: 

- What do we mean by global education? 

- Why do we need global education? 

- What does it mean to go "far beyond" the 
traditional limits of schools as they have 
existed? 

- What is the "global transformation?" 

- What are our goals? 

- What are the objectives in meeting the goals? 

- What concepts need to be taught? 

- How are the concepts to be developed? 

- How will we evaluate the outcomes? 

- What activities, methods, and strategies 
need to be developed? 

- What materials and equipment are needed? 

- How will we reach consensus? 

- How do we integrate global education into 
the program? 

Possible Causes of Problem 

The literature suggested that the different views of 

global education and the lack of the development of 

curriculum, programs, materials, and shared goals had 

contributed to the restricted growth of global education 

(Kneip, 1986 and Tucker, 1983) . The literature addressed 

and presented various conceptual frameworks of global 

education; however, the description of the content and a 

scope and sec[uence of the curriculum were lacking. K. Tye 

(1990) pointed out that the lack of a clear definition 
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could be considered a strength. Systems that developed 
their own definition and global education programs had the 
greatest potential for school improvement. This was 
observed in the Seacrest environment. 

The suggestion that global concepts and skills could 
best be taught throughout the curriculum also needed to be 
addressed at Seacrest School. K. Tye (1990) suggested that 
none of the global issues could be adequately studied by 
using only one discipline, and that interdisciplinary 
curriculum designs were compatible with global education. 
Exposing students to global issues across the curriculum 
increased student enthusiasic and sense of making 
connections (Kirkwood, 1990) . 

The belief that global education must be a grassroots 
effort involving local resources, participants, and 
environment was supported throughout the literature. 
Tucker (1983) suggested that the most successful global 
education programs were found when teachers, parents, and 
local citizens came together to open up the community as a 
learning laboratory for the students. When the community 
came into the school and the school explored the resources 
of the community, learning was enhanced and support from 
the commimity increased (Anderson, 1990) . The global 
education program at Seacrest School needed to be developed 
by the Seacrest community and expanded into the community 
at large. 

With the rapid changes in the world, the program for 



global education must be always open for new knowledge, 
situations, and opportunities. From 1989-1992, we viewed 
via advanced technology in communications, major 
geo-political changes taking place throughout the world. 
Our global perspective was rapidly changing as we witnessed 
the call for democracy by students in Tiananmen Square, the 
dismantling of the Berlin Wall and the emergence of a 
unified Germany, the revolutions in eastern Europe, the 
release of Nelson Mandella in South Africa, the Persian 
Gulf War, and the dramatic changes in structure of the 
Soviet Union. 

Change in education has not kept pace with the major 
shifts occurring throughout the world. For the past eight 
years, the American educational system had been 
participating in the "back to basics" movement called for 
by the "National Commission on Excellence in Education" in 
A Nation at Risk (1983) . Evidence of this movement could 
be seen in the local public school system and in the 
perceptions of some Seacrest parents. Testing had driven 
curriculum, as more emphasis had been placed on an end 
product, rather than the educational journey in getting 
there* With the current emphasis on restructuring calling 
for shared decision making at the local level and teacher 
empowerment, global education has a brighter future. 



Chapter 3 
Influences in the Problem context 
Bearing on Solutions and Outcomes 

Influences in the Immediate Problem Setting 

I identified the following influences in the immediate 
problem setting as facilitating factors to the success of 
the project. 

The philosophy of Seacrest School incorporated the 
goal of preparing students to live in an interdependent 
world (Appendix A) . All prospective parents were given a 
copy of the philosophy to study before enrolling their 
child in Seacrest. In the application for admission to 
Saacrest, parents were asked to respond to the questions, 
"Have you read the philosophy of Seacrest School?", and, 
"Does this philosophy agree with your personal values?" 
(Appendix B) . 

In order to set the stage for the global education 
project for Seacrest School, the first 1990-1991 staff 
workday was spent in a retreat setting. All staff members 
stepped aboard a boat and were ferried off to Keewaydin 
Island in the Gulf of Mexico. This retreat consisted of 
sun, sand, getting to know each other, and thoughtful 
interpretation, reflection, and sharing of the philosophy. 
During the day, the discussions centered around the 
implementation of the philosophy — past, present, and 
future. The initiation of a global education program 



emerged from the discussion as being the central theme for 
the future. 

At Seacrest School, the best of traditional methods 
and recent experiential and experimental approaches to 
curriculum design and teaching had been incorporated. For 
example; cooperative learning, shared outcomes, 
multisensory approach to learning, resource people, 
self-esteem and confidence building, cooperative games, and 
the use of nonverbal communication were all part of the 
learning environment. The intrinsic nature of the learning 
environment, designed by the Director of Seacrest School, 
was a major facilitating factor for this project. 

In 1988, accreditation teams from the Florida Council 
of Independent Schools and the Florida Kindergarten Council 
made specific reference in written reports and verbal 
communication to the talent and creativity of the Seacrest 
staff. Historically, the staff had been open to new ideas 
and change and had been willing to incorporate new concepts 
and ways of learning into their own programs. The decision 
making process in designing the curriculum and selecting 
materials was shared by the teachers and administration. 

As evidenced in written responses to questions posed 
to teachers in September 1990, all (100%) of the teachers 
were interested in global education (Appendix D) . 
Interpretation of these responses suggested that all (100%) 
saw a need for global education as part of the Seacrest 
curriculum. Further, staff records showed that five 



faculty members had international teaching experiences in 
Libia, Singapore, Germany, Austria, and Ireland. Other 
faculty meinbers had stuc^'^ed abroad and traveled 
extensively. 

Substantial parent involvement in the school was 
evidenced daily. Parents drove on field trips, served as 
resource persons, volunteered as math "super star" 
teachers, and Great Books leaders. Review of the 1990-1991 
student enrollment records showed that several students 
lived part of the year in a country other than the United 
States. Seacrest families lived in Bermuda, Germany, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Engl^.-^d, Holland, and Canada. The 
father of four Seacrest students was a member of the Swiss 
Parliament. This facilitating factor added resources and 
an international perspective to the Seacrest environment. 

The following influences in the immediate problem 
setting were identified as temporary constraining factors. 

Informal interviews with teach^srs over the summer of 
V990, revealed a concern about adding more content to a 
full curriculum (Appendix D) . However^ it was noted that 
responses to the question written in September of 1990, 
asking for concerns about global education at Seacrest did 
not elicit this response. 

In addition, the 1990-1991 Seacrest budget made no 
provision for the funding of this project. With enthusiasm 
and support from the staff and parent population, this was 
viewed as a temporary constraining factor. 
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Influences in the Broader Community External to the Problem 
Setting 

I identified the following facilitating influences in 

the broader community external to the problem setting. 

Global education was a national initiative. Literature 

reviews spanned the topic for the past 20 years; however, 

it was time to make global education a priority. The theme 

of the 44th Annual Conference of the Association for 

Supervision and Curriculum Development held in Orlando, 

Florida, March 11-14, 1989, was "Educating Global 

Citizens." The first paragraph of the "Conference 

Greeting" stated in the Conference Program reads: 

The magical nximber 2000 is fast aproaching. It 
signals a new decade, a new century, and a new 
millennium. The school students of today will be 
the citizens , decis ion makers , leaders , statesmen , 
parents, and educators of a new tomorrow. Effective 
adults in the new age will be global citizens. They 
will understand and strive to improve the 
interrrelations, interactions, and interdependence 
of the diverse cultures of the world, and they will 
work successfully in the world. They will 
understand how people around the world are 
intertwined economically, ecologically, socially, 
politically, and spiritually. Intelligence for the 
new age will be global intelligence. 
(ASCD Conference Program, 1989, p. 3) 

Key administrators from the Collier County Public 

School System attended the 1989 ASCD Annual Conference. 

Some global education had been introduced into the local 

public school curriculum. In the spring of 1990, the local 

media covered stories about Collier County Public School 

elementary students participating in international student 

exchanges. 
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Demographic studies of Collier County showed that the 
area's population is culturally diverse. The area is hoine 
to Seminole and Miccosukee Indian tribes. In addition, the 
agricultural industry of Collier County supports a large 
migrant worker population. As of February 1992, 5,4 60 
Collier County public school children, about one fourth of 
the student population, came from families where a language 
other then English was spoken. The public school system 
reported that some children, mostly from Haiti, Mexico, or 
the Bahamas, had never gone to school before coming to 
Collier County. (Hurley, 1992) 

The Chamber of Commerce reported that the Naples area 
has some strong international economic and business ties. 
Tourism is a major industry, and the business community is 
presently marketing the Naples area world-wide. 

The Conservancy, Inc., is supported by the largest 
local membership of any organization in Collier County. 
This organization is dedicated to environmental protection, 
nature education, wildlife rehabilitation, ecological 
research, and land preservation. Local media reports 
showed that, historically, The Conservancy actively took a 
political stand on local environmental issues. Collier 
County is located on the edge of the Everglades. Living so 
close to an endangered ecosystem serves as a daily reminder 
that everything in nature works together and knows no 
artificially determined border. 



The Naples Philharmonic Performing Arts Canter offers 
fine and performing arts on an international scale. This 
facility opens windows to the rest of the world for the 
children of Collier County. 

I recognized the possible constraining factors of more 
limited views of what constitutes global education and 
different views about the appropriate context for 
developing global perspective in the broader community. 
However, it appeared the worldwide view was moving from 
pre-global thought to global thought. 



Chapter 4 

Problem Conceptualization, Solution 
Strategy, and Project Outcomes 

Review of the Literature and Consultation With Others 

The need for the development and implementation of an 

interdisciplinary global education program at Seacrest 

School became more apparent as ideas were gathered from an 

indepth review of the literature and consultation with 

knowledgeable others. 

The rationale and urgency of global education could be 

found throughout the literature. The theme of the 44th 

Annual Conference of the Association for Supervision and 

Curriculum Development, March 11-14, 1989, was "Educating 

Global Citizens." The noted lecturers, John Cogan, Rex 

Nettleford, Mihaly Csikszentmihaly, and Bob Samples, all 

set forth the challenge of educating our children for 

survival and participation in the "global village" where 

they will live. 

The timeliness and importance of global education was 

reinforced by world leaders. King Hussein of Jordan 

stated, "The world has become one, and each of us, 

regardless of his passport, is a citizen of that world. 

The world »s destiny has been joined. We will suffer or 

flourish together, of that I am certain." (cited in Evans, 

1987, p. 546) United States Secretary of State James Baker 

believed, "As American destiny becomes more entwined with 

that of other nations, it becomes increasingly important 
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for us to understand what is happening beyond our border." 
(Baker, 1990, p. 3) 

Kniep (198 6) suggested that educators do not really 
understand what global education encompasses. He stated 
that we have asJced educators to implement a program that 
has not been described and curriculum that has not been 
determined. Tucker (1983) stated that teachers have a 
positive attitude toward global education; however, the 
lack of programs and materials in the area has restricted 
its growth. Tucker's research involved teachers of grades 
7-12. He found that 90% of the teachers felt that global 
education was important. Forty-two percent of these 
teachers felt that they were qualified to teach global 
education. The research by Herman (1983) indicated that 
only 20% of the elementary teachers surveyed felt that 
global education was important for grades 1-6. A test of 
global awareness concepts was administered to 3,000 
undergraduate students by the Educational Testing Service. 
The results of the research by Torney-Punta (1982) revealed 
a lack of global perspective in education majors taking 
this test. 

The work of Kniep, Tucker, and Torney-Punta suggested 
the need for teacher trai: ing in the area of global 
education. A workshop model -.jr teacher training of global 
concepts was developed by Freeman (1983). The workshop 
components include: (a), setting objectives; (b) , teamwork; 
(c) , post workshop follow-up; and (d) , listing additional 
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resources. Grossman (1983) also advocated inservice 
training for teachers. He believed that, if the curriculum 
is going to incorporate global perspective, workshops must 
focus on the following four areas: (a) , global awareness; 
(b) , imparting information and concepts; (c) , developing 
teacher skills; and (d) , curriculum implementation. 

If children are to develop a global perspective, the 
learning environment must provide a program that would 
allow them to develop skills to analyze and evaluate global 
information and opportunities to participate in their local 
environment. Reviews of the literature and research 
suggested the elementary school is the optimum place to 
begin global education. 

The work of Piaget and Weil (1951) suggested that, by 

age ten, children understand the concept of "homeland." 

Jahoda (1963) believed that this concept is developed as 

early as six or seven years of age. Further, Remy, Nathan, 

Becker, and Torney (1975) stated that children develop 

attitudes about their own country and toward other people 

and countries simultaneously. The Family of Man Evaluation 

Project (Mitsakos, 1978) showed that elementary school 

programs emphasing strong global concepts influence student 

attitudes toward world nations and their people. Kagan and 

Madsen (1971) found that children develop an awareness of 

the concept of interdependence between the ages of five and 

ten. They concluded that the understanding of this concept 

is directly related to the learning environment in the 

classroom. Schuncke (1984) stated that teachers of the 
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very youngest children need to see global education as one 
of their prime responsibilities as the evolution of 
becoming a global citizen proceeds gradually. Finally, 
Lambert and Klineberg (1967) studied 3,300 children in 11 
areas of the world. They concluded that children ages ten 
and under were receptive to learning about other people, 
and by age fourteen, they are less receptive. 

Historically, global education has been the domain of 
the social studies teacher. Evans (1987) described the 
typical primary social studies programs as expanding 
environments. The assumption was made that young children 
are not able to understand global concepts and must 
progress from the familiar to the less familiar. Schuncke 
(1984) contended that affective skills are utilized to 
develop global awareness. Therefore, these skills should 
be taught throughout the entire curriculum. Swetz (1985) 
stated that because mathematics is an international 
language and a way of identifying with cultures, it should 
be utilized in global education. Global concepts are 
easily added to foreign language instruction (Anderson, 
(1982). Weaver (1988) suggested that cultural diversity be 
taught through literature in the elementary school. He 
described the Charles County - University of Maryland EMC 
model where global concepts are taught throughout the 
curriculum. The technology available to the classroom 
today can play a vital role in a global education 
curriculum. Diem (1989) suggested global knowledge will be 



increased as classrooms and students throughout the world 
communicate directly through international video exchanges 
and coTiiputer hook-ups. Studies showed increased skills and 
knowledge gains in social studies through the use of 
databases. 

Finally, review of the literature pointed out a clear 
distinction between global education and multicultural 
education. Indeed, multicultural education is one 
component of global education (/Anderson, 1982; and Banks, 
1981). Cole (1984) and Wilson (1983) contended that both 
have commonalities and should be combined in an 
interdisciplinary approach. The shared goals for 
multicultural education and global education include: 
cultural and crosscultural awareness; awareness of human 
choice; human rights; interdependence of the world •s 
people; understanding of the sources of hiiman conflict; and 
multiple language acquisition. Hanvey (1982) stated that 
environmental and ecological studies show young children 
that everyday behavior has global consequences. Tooke 
(1988), Kniep (1986), and Evans (1987) suggested that 
interdependence, the interconnectedness of all living 
organisms and environments, is the core element of a global 
education program. 

During the first staff workday of the 1990-1991 school 
year. Dr. Jane Kern, Director of Seacrest School stated 
that: 

The question of what comes next in the evolutionary 
process of learning will be determined by the degree 
to which we can stay open to new ideas and paradigms, 
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and our ability to recreate new ways of facilitating 
and communicating learning. Global education must 
encompass a sense of sel f -renewal ; this regenerative, 
evolutionary process must ultimately be discovered 
from within. Individuals must find, recognize and 
honor their own internal capacities for knowing. 
Collectively, the next step in this evolutionary 
process may include an expanded awareness of the 
interactive and connective link between all 
individuals and the universal environment. Perhaps if 
we can begin to think more globally in terms of our 
relationship to the world at large, we can learn how 
to take care of our entire well-bein^j while 
contributi.ng to the well-being of others and the 
environment. (J. R. Kern, personal communication, 
August 28,1990) 

Planned Solution Components 

The learning environment and culture of Seacrest 

School, the review of the literature, and consultation with 

others suggested the following solution strategy to 

facilitate the development of a global education program at 

Seacrest. The solution strategy consisted of five major 

elements : 

1. Inservice workshops for teachers to provide them 
with knowledge , understandings , strategies , and 
enthusiasm for the development of a systematic, 
interconnected, interdisciplinary global education 
program for Seacrest School. 

2. Workshops for parents to provide them with 
knowledge , understandings , strategies , and 
enthusiasm for supporting and participating in 
a global education program at Seacrest School. 

3. The development of a definition, philosophy, 
goals, objectives, and curriculum of a global 
education program for Seacrest School that is 



interconnected, interdisciplinary, and a central 
theme in the Seacrest environment. 

4. Development of a catalog of local, national, and 
international resources and opportunities for 
global education for use by teachers, parents, 
and students. 

5. School-wide implementation of the global education 
program at Seacrest School. 

Interviews with the Seacrest teachers clearly showed 
that 100% of the teachers were interested and enthusiastic 
about global education. This was a striking contrast to 
the research conducted by Herman (1983), where only 2C . of 
the elementary teachers interviewed thought global 
education was important in the elementary school. However, 
the definitions of global education formulated by the 
Seacrest teachers (Appendix C) revealed a wide range of 
interpretation as to what global education encompasses. 
The major theme of the responses was more toward 
multicultural education than a comprehensive global 
education program. This substantiated the views of Kniep 
(1986) and Tucker (1983) in the Seacrest environment. 
Workshops were needed to further provide the staff with 
knowledge, understandings, and strategies of global 
education. I investigated the workshop models of Freeman 
(1983) and Grossman (1983) and adapted them to the needs of 
the Seacrest staff. 

The parent community of Seacrest School was a major 
facilitating factor necessary for the success of the global 




education program at Seacrest* Parents were enthusiastic 
and involved in school projects and programs. The 
international nature of the parent community provided 
resources for the program. Parent contacts in other 
countries facilitated student and teacher international 
exchanges. Many parents were, active in local environmental 
organizations and issues. Tucker (1983), Anderson (1979), 
and Evans (1987) contended that global education must be a 
grassroots effort involving local resources, participants, 
and environment. Parent workshops provided knowledge, 
understandings, strategies, and support for parental 
participation in the global education program at Seacrest. 

Global concepts and skills could best be taught 
throughout the curriculum (Diem, 1989; Anderson, 1982; 
Weaver, 1988; Cole, 1984; and Hanvey, 1982). The computer 
system at Seacrest was utilized to facilitate the 
acquisition of global knowledge (Diem, 1989) . Because 
the Seacrest staff was talented, creative, and open to 
new ideas, they were able to develop a global education 
program that is interconnected, interdisciplinary, and a 
central theme in the Seacrest environment. 

As the global education program was not a prepackaged 
curriculum, a catalog of local, national, and international 
resources and opportunities was developed for use by 
teachers, parents, and students. Tucker (1983) suggested 
the lack of materials and resources has restricted the 
growth of global education. Anderson's (1979) beliefs that 




the local environment provided unique opportunities for the 
development of global concepts further supported the need 
for a catalog of local resources and opportunities. 

The philosophy of Seacrest School stated that we need 
to prepare our students to live in an interdependent world. 
Elementary school students were developmentally ready to 
understand global concepts (Piaget and Weil, 1951; Jahoda, 
1963; Lambert and Klineberg, 1967; Remy et al,, 1975; and 
Mitsakos, 1978) . This was the time for Seacrest School to 
implement a school-wide global education program (Kern, 
1990) • 

MARP OUTCOMES 

When the project began, the following objectives were 
formulated to guide the action. The evaluation of the 
objectives was done in a qualitative manner, rather than a 
quantitative manner. 
Terminal Objectives; 

1. A global education program will be implemented at 

Seacrest School for the purpose of developing a greater 
understanding, sense of responsibility, and 
appreciation for a global society among the 
participants of Seacrest School. The program will 
be evaluated by an analysis of the following elements: 

a. teachers' lesson plans for the 1991-1992 school 
year 

b. students activities related to global education 
during the 1991-1992 school year 
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c. parent activities related to global education 
during the 1991-1992 school year 

d. surveys conducted by the Academic Dean in May of 
1992 

e. journal entries by the Academic Dean 

f . analysis and verification of data by the Academic 
Dean 

g. a written document by the Academic Dean 

2. Students at Seacrest School will demonstrate 
satisfactory knowledge and understanding of global 
concepts and involvement in activities which indicate 
interest, commitment, and responsibility in global 
awareness as evidenced by formal and informal 
evaluations conducted by teachers, student projects 
completed and recorded, parent observations, and 
journal entries by the Academic Dean. 

3. Teachers will demonstrate an understanding and support 
for global education as a result of the development 
and implementation of the global education program at 
Seacrest School, as evidenced through questionnaires, 
written communication, formal and informal meetings, 
discussion and dialogue, and journal entries recorded 
by the Academic Dean. 

4. Parents will demonstrate an understanding of global 
education and a greater awareness of the need for 
integrating such a program into the Seacrest School 
curriculxm, as evidenced through questionnaires, 
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written communication , formal and infoinnal meetings, 
and and discussion and dialogue with teachers and 
administrators . 
Process Objectives 

1. Teacher workshops will be planned and conducted during 
the 1990-1991 school year for the purposes of 
developing greater awareness, understanding, and 
enthusiasm for a global education program at Seacrest 
School. Workshops will be evaluated by Seacrest 
teachers through questionnaires designed to measure 
understandings, awareness, and enthusiasm. Results 

of the questionnaires will be analyzed and tabulated 
by the Academic Dean. 

2 . Teachers at Seacrest School will develop a global 
education program during the 1990-1991 school year 
which includes the following components: 

a. a definition of global awareness 

b. a philosophy of global education 

c. goals and objectives of global education 

d. a curriculum indicating interconnected, 
interdisciplinary elements 

e. a curriculum which is congruent with the 
Seacrest philosophy 

3. Parent workshops will be conducted during the 
1990-1991 school year for the purposes of developing 
greater awareness and support for the global education 
program at Seacrest School. Workshops will focus on 
the need for global education, defining the concepts. 



goals and objectives, and types of activities planned. 
Workshops will be evaluated by parents through 
questionnaires designed to measure awareness and 
understanding of information presented. Effectiveness 
of parent workshops will be measured by the support 
given to the program, as evidenced by the frequency and 
number of parental involvement and by written and 
verbal feedback from parents. 

As the program for global education is developed and 
integrated into the Seacrest curriculum, students will 
demonstrate increased knowledge and understanding of 
global awareness, as evidenced in the following 
dimensions: 

a. increased positive attitudes toward self, others, 
and the environment 

b. increased integration of acquired knowledge 
(ability to construct meaning, organize, and 
practice concepts learned about global awareness 
as a part of daily experiences and activities) 

c. increased ability in extending and refining 
kngwledge through comparing, classifying, 
inducing, deducing, analyzing supporting data, 
abstracting, and analyzing value 

d. increased meaningful use of knowledge through 
oral discourse, composing, problem solving, 
decision making, and scientific inquiry 

e. increased ability toward the utilization of 



critical thinking skills, creative imagination, 

and self-responsibility 
5. The Academic Dean will seek financial resources to 
fund the project for the 1991-1992 school year, as 
evidenced by the inclusion of an amount allocated 
for global education in the projected annual budget 
for Seacrest Country Day School presented to the 
Board in May 1991. 

6. The development of a catalog listing local, national, 
and international global education resources and 
opportunities will allow students, teachers, and 
parents to be better informed and able to utilize 
these resources and opportunities, as measured by 
lending library records and teacher lesson plans 

for the 1991-1992 school year. 

7. An on-site recycling center will be established at 
Seacrest School, as evidenced by the site itself. 

8. A student international exchange will take place 
during the 1991-1992 school year involving Seacrest 
students, as evidenced by journal entries by the 
Academic Dean, media coverage, and the exchange 
itself. 

Side Effects of the Project 

As the success of this project depended on the 
participation and enthusiasm of the entire Seacrest 
community, it was anticipated that students, parents, 
and teachers would all gain greater global perspective. 
Further, it was necessary that the above happen. If global 




concepts were only addressed in the school setting and not 
reinforced in the home, there would be little chance for 
real meaning. 

Implementation of this project offered substantial 
opportunities for more parental and community involvement 
in the school. This project offered a natural opportunity 
for meeting many of the current "restructuring" goals. 

Because this project addressed attitudes and feelings, 
interdependence and the interconnectedness of all living 
organisms, I believed, as children learn about other 
people, they would also learn more about themselves. As 
students participated in their local environment, they 
would learn that they, as individuals, could make a 
difference in the world now. 
Related Goals of the Enterprise 

This project ran parallel with the goals and 

philosophy of Seacrest School. The following phrases were 

taken from the written philosophy and directly applied to 

this project: 

-the participants at Seacrest School will be 
encouraged to find a variety of alternatives 
in constructively solving problems 

-Seacrest School will also place an 
emphasis on. . .peaceful means of relating 
to others, and culturally accepted values 

-responsibility for relating to others and to 
the environment with deep respect 

-openess to new ideas, new resources, new 
ways of seeing, hearing and thinking 



-creative leadership by a staff that is fully 
qualified to meet all standards set forth in 
the Seacrest School philosophy f Seacrest Country 
Day School Philosophy , 1983) 

If Seacrest School was going to stay at the forefront 

of education and continue to live its philosophy, it was 

time to integrate global education as a central theme in 

the Seacrest environment. 
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Chapter 5 
Implementation History 



The seeds for the development of the global education 
program at Seacrest Country Day School were sown in 1982, 
when the philosophy of the school was written. As the 
school grew and curriculum and programs expanded, so did 
the need for the development and implementation of an 
interdisciplinary global education program. 

It seems fitting that the initiation of the global 
education program as a central theme in the Seacrest 
environment should emerge from a discussion of the school's 
philosophy at a staff retreat on a small, undeveloped 
island in the Gulf of Mexico. Although only one-half hour 
away from Seacrest School, the participants felt that they 
were, indeed, in another world. It was on Keewaydin Island 
that the stage was set for the implementation of this Major 
Applied Research Project (MAR?) . 
Original Action Plan 

The planned solution strategy undertaken for this MARP 

consisted of five major elements: inservice workshops for 

teachers; workshops for parents; the development of a 

definition, philosophy, goals, objectives, and curriculum 

for a global education program; the development of a 

catalog of local, national, and international resources and 

opportunities for global education; and a school-wide 

implementation of the program at Seacrest School. 

I was directly involved in the implementation of all 
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components of the solution strategy. I believed that it 
was necessary for the staff, parents, and board all to 
commit to the project from the beginning if it was to 
succeed and become a long term theme for Seacrest School. 
This was an ambitious project and needed commitment, 
support, enthusiasm, and a high level of energy from all 
participants involved. 

I took the responsibility for gathering the research 
and literature to present to the staff during the teacher 
workshop sessions. I also took the responsibility for the 
development of the catalog of local, national, and 
international resources and opportunities for global 
education. 

The five-element solution strategy was broadly 

conceived and open for creativity and change. At Seacrest 

School, one often heard the phrase, "Nothing here is 

written in stone." The simplicity of the solution strategy 
ft 

allowed for the project to be innovative in nature. No 
element was the adaptation of someone else's model. We 
extracted of the most promising elements from existing 
models and theories and synthesized and integrated those 
elements into the project at Seacrest. 

Throughout the implementation of this project, slight 
shifts were made in the timing of the original planned 
chronology of activities. The most significant was 
changing a parent workshop planned for April 1991, to 



September 1991. This was done to ensure the attendance of 
the greatest number of parents. 

My role was that of teacher, learner, facilitator, 
cheerleader, evaluator, and historian. As the project 
progressed, only the role of teacher eventually was 
eliminated. Teaching was involved in the planning and 
facilitating of teacher and parent workshops and, as usual 
with teaching, I became a learner at the same time. 
Evaluations were conducted throughout the process, feedback 
carefully monitored, and all details recorded in a journal 
to become history. Information was provided to all 
participants through ongoing written and verbal feedback on 
information gathered, actions taken, and decisions made. I 
kept a journal of meetings, consultations, activities, and 
other observations of the process. 

Maintaining momentum and enthusiasm throughout both 
stages of the solution strategy was my role as cheerleader. 
This was easy to do, and by September 1991, when the 
program went into implementation with the children, my 
cheering role was no longer needed. Just being a part of 
the program kept momentum and enthusiasm alive. 
Chronology of Implementation Activities 

The Board of Directors of Seacrest Country Day School 
has the ultimate responsibility for governance of the 
school. Individually, and as a group, they provide the 
foundation to promote and sustain the Seacrest philosophy. 
My first step toward the implementation of this MAR? was to 
gain the support from the Board for the project. The 




Director of the school was a member of the board and her 
support had been expressed long ago. 

I presented the plan for the development and 
implementation of an interdisciplinary global education 
program at Seacrest School to the Board of Directors on 
Noveinber 19, 1990. The meeting took place at the home of 
the Director of the school and was the first time the full 
board of seven members had met during the 1990-1991 school 
year. As academic dean, I sat in on board meetings, and 
participated in discussions but did not vote. 

The goals and details of the project were described in 
full. The discussion centered around the philosophy of 
Seacrest and how it related to global education. The 
project met with enthusiasm. Members of the board 
expressed the idea that global education was the "next 
logical step" in the development of the school to maintain 
the philosophy. 

Following the November meeting, board members 
continued to show support by making reference to the 
project and attending school functions relating to the 
project. All subsequent budget requests relating to global 
education were approved by the financial committee of the 
board. 

The next step was to call a meeting of the Seacrest 
teachers on November 20, 1990, to describe the goals and 
details of the project. Each teacher was presented a 
folder containing the following information: the planned 



solution strategy consisting of the five major elements; 
the complete list of their individual definitions of global 
education (Appendix C) ; and the compiled results of the 
questionnaires that teachers, students, and parents had 
completed in September and October 1990 (Tables 1,2,3,4,5). 
I asked that each teacher keep the folder and add to it all 
new information and ideas generated throughout the 
implementation of the project. They were also asked to 
review the materials contained in the folder prior to 
attending our first teacher inservice in January 1991. 

The meeting was brief and upbeat. The teachers 
accepted the challenge of hard work and appeared to be 
ready to further develop the global education program at 
Seacrest. I had not planned to enlist teachers to help me 
present the first staff development meeting; however, two 
teachers volunteered to work with me. These teachers had 
accompanied me to the ASCD 44th Annual Conference and 
Exhibit Show held in Orlando, Florida, on March 11-14, 
1989, where "Education Global Citizens" was the theme. We 
had previously presented the ideas generated by this 
conference to the staff. The results were the beginning of 
the preliminary global education program at Seacrest. As a 
group, we decided to set the dates of January 10, 1991, and 
January 24, 1991, for our inservice workshops for teachers. 
Pre-planning 

Preparation for the workshops began immediately 
following the November 20, 1990, meeting with the teachers. 
The month of December 1990, was devoted to this endeavor. 




The research that I gathered for the writing of the 
proposal for this MARP proved to be just as valuable in the 
preparation for the teacher workshops as it did for the 
proposal document. After one visit to the nearest 
university library on December 5, 1990, I had enough 
information on the current thought on global education to 
present to the teachers. The task then became a matter of 
synthesizing and selecting in order to prepare handouts to 
be added to the teachers' global education folders. 

While preparing for the teacher workshops, I reviewed 
the information I gathered from the global education 
workshop models of Freeman (1983) and Grossman (1983). The 
first element of Grossman's model, global awareness, had 
been accomplished prior to this time. The third element, 
teaching skills, did not need to be addressed with this 
qualified and experienced staff. The staff had always been 
open to new strategies and methods, and I believed that, as 
this project evolved, each teacher would gain ideas for new 
teaching strategies that would naturally emerge from 
interaction with one another. 

The workshops were held on January 10 and January 24, 
1991, as planned, and each lasted for approximately 90 
minutes. I was the primary workshop leader, and two 
teachers were also presenters. The purpose of the 
workshops was to provide teachers with knowledge, 
understanding, strategies, and enthusiasm for the 
development of a systematic, interconnected, 
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interdisciplinary, global education program for Seacrest 
School. The workshops were evaluated by the teachers 
through a brief questionnaire designed to measure 
understanding, awareness, and enthusiasm. 

Imparting information and concepts, the second 
component of Grossman's (1983) model, would be the focus of 
the first workshop. Setting objectives, team work, and 
follow-up, the elements proposed in Freeman's (198 3) model, 
would all become a part of the second workshop. The final 
elements of each model included a listing of additional 
resources and curriculum implementation. These sections 
would be addressed as the project progressed. 
Workshops-Teachers 

The teacher presenters and I prepared the following 
agenda to be covered at the two workshops: Cxirrent Thought 
on Global Education; Taking a Look Elsewhere; Where Are We 
Now at Seacrest; and Where Are We Going - Philosophy, 
Definition, and Goals. We agreed that our agenda would be 
open to discussion, questions, and change if the collective 
thought moved in a different direction. We also agreed 
that future workshops would be arranged if needed. A time 
limit of 90 minutes was set for each workshop. 

The teacher workshops were attended by all classroom 

teachers, the art, music, Spanish, and media specialists, 

the Director of the school, and three classroom tutors who 

were not working in the After School Program. The physical 

education teacher was not present for the first session 

because she had the responsibility of directing the After 
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School Program. Traditionally, inseirvice sessions were 
scheduled on Thursdays from 3:30 to 5:00 p.m. This 
schedule most often kept the physical education teacher 
from attending. This was an accepted condition. It was 
interesting to me to note that, after the first session, 
the staff expressed the need and the desire for the 
physical education teacher to be present and be a part of 
future planning sessions. The rationale was that if global 
education was to become a central theme running throughout 
the entire Seacrest environment, of course she needed to be 
there. Arrangements were made with tutors and parent 
volunteers so that she was able to attend the second 
workshop and all future sessions. 

We opened the first workshop with a two-minute section 
of the audio cassette tape of Jean Houston •s dramatic main 
address, "Whole System Transition: The Birth of Planetary 
Society," presented at the Fifth General Session of the 
ASCD's 44th Annual Conference held in 1989. I then 
presented the staff with information on the current thought 
on global education. I asked the teachers to place the 
handouts on the information presented into their folders, 
review it along with the information given them previously, 
and be ready to discuss the future of the Seacrest global 
education program at our next workshop in two weeks. I 
also made available for checkout the complete set of 
audiotapes on global education purchased at the ASCD 44th 
Annual Conference. 
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The teacher presenters followed with portions of a 
video providing an example of an integrated, 
interdisciplinary, multicultural education program that 
took place in a small New England school. The program had 
many elements of what was happening at Seacrest at the 
time, and, as this was a teaching video, rationale and 
research were highlighted. The teachers expressed the 
feeling that the video was a good example, provided them 
with fresh ideas, and, most significantly, left them 
knowing that multicultural education was one component of 
global education and could not do the job alone. The 
presenters asked the staff to be prepared to discuss what 
they were now doing for global education in their 
classrooms at the next workshop session. The video was 
also placed on loan to be viewed in its entirety. 

We went one-half hour over our agreed upon time; 
however, the staff appeared to be enthusiastic. As we were 
leaving the meeting, and throughout the following week, 
every staff member touched base with me to express their 
interest, enthusiasm, and comments about the information I 
had presented on the current thought on global education. 

The second teacher workshop took place on January 25, 

1991, as scheduled. All teachers and administrators were 

present. I assumed the role of facilitator for the meeting 

with two teachers presenting information and leading the 

discussion. Our agenda was to take a look at what we had 

been doing in global education at Seacrest, refer to our 

previously written individual definitions of global 
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education, explore the concerns and suggestions expressed 
by the teachers in my questionnaires and interviews, and 
look toward writing our own Seacrest philosophy, 
definition, goals, and objectives of global education. 

The two teacher presenters provided a neat, concise 
overview of what was taking place at Seacrest prior to the 
meeting. It was acknowledged by all present that a lot was 
going on at Seacrest that had to do with global education. 
As we discussed the research that I had presented at the 
first teacher workshop and our expressed concerns, we 
agreed that we needed to move forward and begin writing a 
definition, philosophy, goals, and objectives that would 
run parallel with the Seacrest philosophy. We decided that 
when that was accomplished, we would design a "new" program 
and incorporate it throughout the Seacrest curriculum. 
Throughout our discussions and later writings, the concept 
of curriculum was defined as: "what each person experiences 
as learning settings are cooperatively created." 
(Brubaker, 1991) All agreed to review the information in 
their folders, reflect, and come together again on February 
7, 1991, to start the process. 

Enthusiasm and support for the global education 
project were maintained throughout both teacher workshops 
as evidenced by dialogue, a brief questionnaire, verbal 
feedback, and, most significantly, by the commitment of 
100% of the teachers to be active in the writing of a 
definition, philosophy, goals, objectives, and curriculum 




of global education for Seacrest School. There were no 
more formal teacher workshops scheduled; however, staff 
development continued throughout the process of the 
development, writing, and implementation of the program. 
We all became resources for one another. 
Workshops-Parents 

The second component of the solution strategy involved 
workshops for parents. The purpose of the parent workshops 
was to provide them with knowledge, understanding, 
strategies, and enthusiasm for supporting and participating 
in the global education program at Seacrest School. The 
object was to provide workshops that would focus on the 
need for global education, define the concepts, goals, 
objectives, and types of activities planned. The 
effectiveness of the parent workshops and parental support 
given to the program was measured by the number of parents 
involved and by written and verbal feedback from parents 
and teachers. 

On February 15, 1991, I extended an invitation to all 
parents to attend a workshop on global education to be 
presented by the staff at 7:00 p.m. on Monday, February 25, 
in the multi-media room at Seacrest. The invitation was 
included in the weekly '*Friday Letter" sent to parents from 
the administration. Parents had learned to expect the 
Friday Letter in their children's backpacks, and this 
letter brought all important messages from the school into 
the home. 

The agenda of the workshop was to illustrate the need 
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for global education, to define the concept, and review 
what had been happening in global education at Seacrest 
School • Emphasis was placed on the International Festival 
as an illustration because parents were very supportive of 
this activity. Ideas for further development of the 
program were discussed, as well as ways parents c:. Ld 
participate in the program. 

I presented the concept of the need for global 
education for our children and provided a brief definition 
of the concept. I also explained the process the staff was 
going through to improve and further develop the program at 
Seacrest. Five teachers, representing different age level 
teams and including the music specialist, gave 
illustrations of what was going on in global education at 
Seacrest in the classrooms. The discussion was then opened 
to parents for their ideas and input. 

The workshop lasted under two hours and was filled 
with enthusiasm from both the parents and the staff. 
Parents had great ideas that would later be incorporated 
into the program. The meeting was attended by all of the 
teachers, administrators, secretaries, and all but two of 
the tutors. However, we did not expect to have as many 
staff members in attendance as parents. 

A brief evaluation form was presented to the parents 
attending the workshop. Analysis of the information 
gathered from the form indicated that 100% of the 31 
parents attending the workshop were enthusiastic about the 
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program. All indicated that they would volunteer to 
participate in the program, and all said they would plan 
to attend the next parent workshop on global education 
scheduled for May 19 91. 

The staff and I believed that the workshop was 
valuable, but we were disappointed with the parent turnout. 
We had taken for granted that there would be a large number 
of parents in attendance. Parents had always been active 
and supportive at Seacrest. Several teachers suggested 
that I should not have issued the invitation to attend the 
workshop to parents in the Friday letter. They suggested 
that I should have issued a special invitation, one that 
clearly indicated the importance of the workshop for their 
children. I made note that I would do a better job of 
letting parents know about the future parent workshop. In 
my own mind, I wondered if I had overestimated the support 
and interest parents would have for this project. 

Events following the parent workshop led me to believe 

that parents would support the project and be active 

participants in the program. Those indicators included 

continued verbal feedback from parents not ^n attendance 

supporting the program; parents, at every grade level, 

volunteering to participate in the international festival 

held in March 1991; parent participation in the effort to 

arrange a student foreign exchange with a school in France; 

and parents initiating the arrangements for a teacher 

intern from Denmark to teach and observe at Seacrest School 

in NoverJoer 1991. 
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Recognizing that parent support and participation was 
necessary for optimum success of the global education 
program at Seacrest, the teachers and I agreed to postpone 
the second parent workshop scheduled for May 1991, until 
September 25, 1991. This was the "All School Parent 
Meeting and Open House", and the focus of the agenda would 
be the global education program. Historically, this 
meeting was well attended, and we wanted a "captive 
audience." Although this activity represented a minor 
adjustment on the proposed timeline, it did not represent a 
shift in objectives or strategies. 

On September 25, 1991, the "All School Parent Meeting 
and Open House" was held at Seacrest with at least one 
parent member from 146 families, out of a possible 168 
families, in attendance. Attendance records were obtained 
from sign-in sheets located in the classrooms. The program 
for the evening was held in two venues. First, the parents 
and staff came together for an assembly that lasted 
approximately 40 minutes. The agenda included a welcome 
and remarks by the Director of the school enlisting support 
and enthusiasm for the global education project; an update 
on pro activities by the president of the PTO and 
suggestions for parental involvement in the global 
education program; and, information presented by me as the 
academic dean about the philosophy, definition, and goals 
of global education formulated by the Seacrest staff for 
the program at Seacrest (Appendix E) . 




Following the general assembly, parents visited their 
children's classrooms for 20 minute presentations by 
teachers. Two back.-to-back sessions were held to 
accommodate families having more than one child at 
Seacrest. Teachers were able to show their individual and 
unique support for the program and to be very specific 
about the global education curriculum that would occur in 
their classrooms. All parents were given copies of the 
Seacrest definition, philosophy, and goals of global 
education to take with them. Parents were invited to 
participate in the program, and a volunteer sign-up sheet 
was provided for parents, indicating ways in which they 
could volunteer and participate. The forms were returned 
to the teachers by the children throughout the following 
week. Eventually, the teachers gave me the forms to 
tabulate, record, and incorporate into the catalog of local 
global education resources and opportunities. Finally, 
before leaving the classrooms, parents were invited to 
prepare food and attend the "official start of the new 
Seacrest global education program," an international food 
tasting celebration that took place on October 24, 1991, 
United Nations Day. 

I walked the halls, talked with parents, and received 
positive feedback on the global education information 
presented that evening. However, not everything was 
positive. One parent, in an angry voice, exclaimed, 
"What's wrong with Wentern dominance in the world, anyway?" 



At the next weekly staff meeting held on September 27, 
1991, the teachers indicated that the feedback they were 
receiving from parents was very positive. They were 
convinced that the change of date and format for the second 
parent workshop was "the way to go." No evaluation 
instrument was provided to parents relating to our 
presentation. However, at the conclusion of this MARP, 
parents were surveyed to obtain their views about the 
program and information presented to them by the staff. 
Development of a definition, philosophy, aoali s, 
objectives, and curriculum 

The third component of the solution strategy involved 
the development of a definition, philosophy, goals, 
objectives, and curriculum of a global education program 
for Seacrest School that is interconnected, 
interdisciplinary, and a central theme in the Seacrest 
environment. The goal was that the curriculum would be 
congruent with the Seacrest philosophy. This component was 
the direct result of the second component of the solution 
strategy and followed immediately after the teacher 
workshops were completed. 

All teachers and administrators met bi-weekly, and 
often more frequently, from February 7, 1991, through June 
6, 1991. The first task addressed was the writing of a 
definition, philosophy, and goals for the Seacrest program. 
The writing, thoughts, and language were greatly influenced 
by my research findings and the philosophies and ideas 
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contained in The 1991 ASCD Yearbook, Global Education: From 
Thought to Action . The group had moved from seeing the 
focus of global education as primarily cultural awareness, 
or environmental studies, or even social interaction and 
self -awareness to an integrated, unified whole. 

One teacher took the collective thought of the staff 
and wrote the Seacrest definition, philosophy, and broad 
curricular goals. The final draft was approved by the 
staff on March 20, 1991, and a copy was placed in each 
teacher *s folder. In August 1991, prior to the 
implementation of the program, copies were added to the 
Seacrest School Resource Handbook , our curriculum guides. 
A copy was presented to each parent and board member on 
September 25, 1991, at the All School Parent Meeting and 
Open House. 

The teachers addressed their previously expressed 

concern about adding more to the curriculum in their 

definition of global education. They also expressed their 

belief that global education was a philosophy, or social 

movement, rather than a component of one subject area. 

This led to the transition of global education as a central 

theme in the Seacrest environment. The following 

definition clearly pointed to an integrated curriculum s 

Any definition of global education must begin with the 
understanding that it is a social movement that calls 
for changing attitudes rather than a packaged set of 
curriculum objectives. As such, global education must 
not be viewed as an additional component to be added 
to an already burdened curriculum. Instead, it must 
become a change in perspective to be applied to 
existing curricula in each subject area. (K. Tye, 
1990) 
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Global education is an approach to learning in which 
students and teachers look for ways to connect 
specific instruction to the rest of the world. 
Students are encouraged to recognize that concepts 
know no boundaries, and systems (including 
geographical , ecological , economic , cultural , 
technological, and communications) are interconnected. 
Such an approach demands that teachers and students 
are sensitive to human rights and human values: that 
differences in values and cultures are accepted as 
minor obstacles when compared with the meaning of 
human dignity and the similarities that unite all 
people as members of a world community. A global 
approach also fosters an understanding of history, 
geography, politics, literature, and economics through 
examination of international issues and problems. 
Through discussion and analysis of global concerns, 
students discover the evolution of these problems 
historically: they see the role geography plays in 
regional or cultural conflicts and environmental 
controversies. Simply put, global education 
highlights the interdependence of all people, their 
inner resources, their natural and manmade resources, 
and the ways they use these gifts. (K. Tye, 1990; 
Hanvey, 1982) (Appendix E ) 

The congruency of the Seacrest Country Day school 
Philosophy and global education were explored in the 
writing of the Global Education Philosophy. The 
interdisciplinary nature of the program and curriculvm was 
also stated. 

Clearly our overall philosophy calls for an academic 
program that is totally integrated and global in 
scope. Thus, in Seacrest 's curriculum there are 
global components of each siibject area woven into the 
very fabric of Seacrest School; it is not a separate 
area of study. 

...At Seacrest Country Day School, the academic 
portion of global education begins with a firm 
foundation of geographical and historical knowledge. 
However, from prekindergarten through eighth grade 
these traditional studies are built upon, layer by 
layer until a global "whole" emerges... 

... Once this ground work is carefully laid, the 
students are led to a realization that all human life 
is also affected by the environmental decisions and 
policies established by individual nations in any, 
single nation. . . 




The students begin to see themselves and all 
people as members of a great web in which all life on 
earth is interconnected. Through this kind of 
examination, social responsibility is recognized not 
as an abstract concept, but as a pressing reality. 
(Appendix E) 

The objectives for the program were carefully woven 
into the Philosophy, Introduction, Intentions, and Scope 
and Sequence throughout the Seacrest School Resource 
Handbooks (curriculum guides) • In writing the curricular 
objectives, the teachers turned to the philosophy and the 
work of Kniep (1989) . Kniep identified four major 
objectives in the development of a global education 
curriculxim: to study hximan values; to study systems; to 
study global issues and problems; and to study global 
history. These four major elements of the objectives were 
used to form che foundation for the global education 
curriculum and language written into the social studies and 
science areas. 

Teachers formed core groups to write curriculum for 
the specific academic disciplines. Each component was 
somewhat different. For example, mathematics and language 
arts were seen as vehicles of communication for global 
education. The mathematics component stated that 
mathematics is a powerful language that can be utilized to 
express global concepts. The use of artifacts, such as 
tangrams, have cultural history. Preparation for 
participation in the global marketplace was addressed. 
Examples and resources were listed in the appendix of the 
mathematics section of the curriculum guides. (Swetz, 1985) 
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All areas of the language arts were defined as 
vehicles of communication for global education. Book lists 
were developed, resources listed, and examples and 
illustrations provided for use by students and teachers in 
the exploration and study of global education. These 
resources and suggestions were placed in the appendix of 
the language arts section of the curriculum guides. Global 
education language and philosophy were incorporated 
throughout the body of the curriculum. 

Science and social studies were more specific and 
detailed with scope and sequences. All aspects of the 
philosophy, definition, and goals could be easily 
identified. School-wide unified projects and events were 
listed and described in detail. They included: The 
International Festival; Earth Week Activities; United 
Nations Day; The Olympic Celebration; Seacrest Recycling; 
and Community Service. Field trips were listed by grade 
level in the appendix, as well as opportunities for 
speakers and resources to come into the school. A listing 
of educational materials to enhance the curriculvim was also 
added . 

The Spanish curriculum incorporated geography and 
culture. A different country where Spanish is spoken as 
the primary language was highlighted at every grade level. 
Dance, music, food, games, and artifacts were incorporated 
into the traditional lessons. 

Music, art, and play (Physical Education) were all 
defined as being culturally specific international 




languages that support the rest of the curriculum areas. 
Each specialist in these disciplines identified materials 
and content to support the units and activitif in each 
grade level. A new class, Fine Arts, was established for 
the seventh and eighth grade students. 

After careful review of the budget request submitted 
by the teachers, I included a line item allocation of $2500 
for global education in the projected budget for the 
1991-1992 school year. The funds were needed for 
additional maps, computer software, and books to support 
the program. The sum was approved by the Board on 
May 6, 1991. A request for global education in the amount 
of $1500 was included in the 1992-1993 Seacrest School 
Annual Budget and approved by the board on May 4, 1992. 

I met with two teachers periodically and often from 
June 1991, through August 1991, to publish the definition, 
philosophy, goals, and curriculum for the global education 
program. The curriculxm was put into a working copy 
format . 

On August 29, 1991, one teacher workday was devoted to 
review and discussion of the written material and the 
implementation of the project. New staff members were 
introduced to the program, and teachers were given the 
published materials to place in their copies of the 
Seacrest Resource Handbooks . Copies were also placed in 
the complete Seacrest Resource Handbooks found in the media 
center and in my office for review by parents and visitors 
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to Seacrest. The teachers decided to pencil in adjustments 
and make notations on their copies as the program 
progressed. In March 1992, one teacher again took the 
collective thought of the group and prepared the final 
curriculum document (Appendix F) . This was completed on 
May 8, 1992. Working copies were replaced by the revised 
curriculum, and staff members acknowledged that the 
curriculum would be ever changing. 

Catalog of locals national, and international resources and 
opportunities for global education 

The fourth component of the solution strategy involved 
the development of a catalog of local, national, and 
international resources and opportunities for global 
education for use by teachers, parents, and students. The 
objective was to allow students, teachers, and parents to 
be better informed and able to utilize these resources and 
opportunities in their explorations. Use of the catalog 
was measured by lending library records, teacher lesson 
plans, and feedback from teachers and parents. I took the 
responsibility for compiling the inf orTaation, publishing 
the catalog, and placing the catalog in the media center at 
Seacrast • 

During the week of February 18, 1991, I met with two 

of my HARP observers to discuss the progress of the global 

education project and to determine if they were able to 

provide information and listings to include in the catalog 

I was preparing for the program. One observer was the 

coordinator of the Gifted and Talented program for the 
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Collier County Public School System, and I knew that far 
more information on educational resources were directed to 
his desk than arrived at Seacrest. He shared a special 
interest in global education and had previously sent me 
information on the subject. He was not or .y interested in 
the progress of the MARP, but assured me that all 
information on global education would be sent to me as soon 
as he had reviewed it. He suggested that I consider 
purchasing a publication titled The New Global Yellow Pages 
(1989) . This publication became the beginning and major 
portion of the sections of the catalog on national and 
international resources. 

The second observer was an educational consultant, and 
at that time, he was working with the Naples Conservancy 
and the Collier Environmental Education Advisory Council. 
He also had a state grant to write and develop a program on 
recycling for the Collier County piablic school children. 
He provided many sources to be listed in the catalog, and, 
at the same time, agreed to do a workshop on the recycling 
project for the Seacrest teachers. 

On March 7, 1991, I sent a memo to all staff members 
asking them to start making a list of any and all resources 
they could think of for the catalog. They were asked to 
provide a brief description, address, phone number, and 
contact person, if possible. Lists were to be turned into 
me by the end of the school year, as I felt this would 
coincide with the writing and development of the 
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curriculum. 

Parents were sent a "Global Update" letter on March 

15, 1991. Much of the letter was a description of the 
catalog, a statement of purpose, and a request for parents 
to provide infonnation to be placed in the catalog. 
Thirteen parents responded with suggestions for local sites 
to visit and explore. Three parents came forward with 
significant opportunities: the name, address, and phone 
number of a United Nations educational staff member who 
could provide a multitude of valuable resources and 
information (this person is the sister of a parent) ; 
information that led to the teacher intern from Denmark 
visiting and observing at Seacrest; and the beginning of 
our quest for a student international exchange (a goal that 
was not met during the implementation of this MARP) . 

I gathered additional resources from my professional 
journals and from contacting^ the Naples Chamber of 
commerce, the Naples Conservancy, and the Naples 
Philharmonic. During June and July 1991, the information 
was placed in the word processor, published, and placed in 
the media center at Seacrest in August 1991. The media 
specialist copied everything except the The New Global 
Yellow Pages (1989) for each teacher to place in the 
classroom. 

The first "update" to the catalog was added on October 

16, 1991, when the list of Seacrest parent volunteers was 

added. Teachers were asked to pencil in any additions they 

would like to add to the catalog as the program was 
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implemented throughout the 1991-1992 school year. These 
additions will be included during the summer of 1992. 
Implementation of the global education program 

The fifth component of the solution strategy was the 
school-wide implementation of the global education program 
at Seacrest School for the purposes of developing a greater 
understanding, sense of responsibility, and appreciation 
for a global society among the participants of Seacrest 
School. It was believed that, as the program for global 
education was developed and integrated into the Seacrest 
curriculum, students would demonstrate increased knowledge 
and understanding of global awareness as evidenced by the 
following dimension: increased positive attitudes toward 
self, others, and the environment; increased integration of 
acquired knowledge (ability to construct meaning, organize, 
and practice concepts learned about global awareness as a 
part of daily experiences and activities) ; increased 
ability in extending and refining knowledge through 
comparing, classifying, inducing, deducing, analyzing 
supporting data, abstracting, and analyzing value; 
increased meaningful use of knowledge through oral 
discourse, composing, problem solving, decision making, 
scientific inquiry; and increased ability toward the 
utilization of critical thinking skills, creative 
imagination, and self-responsibility. 

Teachers recognized early on that it would be 
extremely difficult to measure the results of the program. 
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There could be no test to measure most of what would 

happen. They acknowledged that some components, such as 

acquired geographical knowledge, could be measured, but 

they had always done that. The fact that we had designed a 

program that was the reflection of a philosophy, rather 

than a separate unit of study, added to the dilemma. 

Measuring attitudes and actions that would develop over a 

long period of time would be much more difficult. Children 

would be living this curriculum rather than taking it, and 

the true measure of the results would unfold over a 

lifetime. The teachers knew they would have to be keen 

observers and careful historians. 

The teachers and I met every Thursday for two hours 

throughout the month of September 1991, During this time, 

ways to measure student outcomes and record keeping for 

student projects and outcomes were finalized. This was the 

most difficult period we experienced throughout the 

process. It was not easy reaching consensus. At one 

point, I received a memo from the third/ fourth/fifth grade 

team suggesting that the surest way to "kill the enthusiasm 

for the program was to insist that we must find ways to 

test what ve were doing and highlight everything that was 

happening in lesson plan books." I knew they were correct. 

In the end, they came up with very good ideas that they 

would complete individually to record and evaluate what was 

happening with their students by using their own good 

teacher judgment. They also devised a student profile that 

would be the beginning of student portfolios at Seacrest 
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(Appendix G) . Photographs, videos, and copies of student 
work all were collected. Ongoing global education records 
were kept listing major field trips taken, community 
service projects, and comments for each student. These 
records would pass from grade to grade as a student 
progressed through Seacrest School. It was decided that 
money would be allocated for the 1992-1993 school year to 
purchase individual video cassettes for each student to 
record global education, activities, projects, essays, 
thoughts, and comments. 

The children returned to school on September 4, 1991, 
to begin a new school year. Evidence of the implementation 
of the global education program could be seen in every 
classroom on the first day of school. The seventh graie 
homeroom sported a 10-foot banner that said, "Think 
Globally Act Locally." The banner remained a part of the 
classroom for the entire school year. The 
prekindergartners were welcomed with bulletin boards 
displaying children from around the world holding hands. 
The eighth grade homeroom, the science class for all middle 
school students, had been set up as a laboratory to launch 
the study of marine life and co'nservdtion. Maps and globes 
were displayed in every classroom. 

On September 4, 1991, I began observation of staff 
implementation of the global education program designed for 
the children of Seacrest School. I finished recording my 
observations on May 29, 1992, the last day of the school 




year. 1 noted all the evidence supporting the fact that 
there was an interdisciplinary global education program at 
Seacrest. Later review of my observations recalled many 
surprises and a few disappointments. The fact that global 
education had become a central theme running throughout the 
environment of the school became evident to me as I 
observed the richness and depth of the program. 
Class projects 

Throughout the month of September 1991, the teachers 
began to incorporate global education throughout every 
discipline cf their individual classroom programs. During 
our weekly staff meetings, conversation often shifted to 
global education classroom projects, unexpected events that 
led to discussions that would be considered global 
education, and ideas for exploration into the community. 
After the September 25, 1991 All School Parent Meeting and 
Open House, parents began coming into the classrooms to be 
resource persons and to drive on field trips for the global 
education program. 

On September 17, 1991, the coordinator of the 

education staff of the Conservancy met with the teachers to 

explore changes in the Conservancy education programs that 

would support Seacrest *s environmental component of the 

global education program. The meeting was initiated by the 

Conservancy staff as a result of conversations with 

Seacrest staff members. All Seacrest students received 

lessons and explorations into the local environment led by 

the Conservancy Education Staff throughout the school year. 
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In March 1992, a member of the Conservancy staff told me 
that the Seacrest teachers were "doing more in 
environmental education" than any other group of teachers 
that he had contact with in the local area and that the 
Seacrest children "asked the best questions, had great 
solutions, and were the most excited." (B. Peters, 
personal communication, March 20, 1992) 
Recycling 

On September 22, 1991, the Seacrest recycling program 
went into effect school-wide and continued throughout the 
school year. The music specialist had accepted the 
responsibility for working out the details for this project 
in March 1991. The county had pick-up days and regulations 
for private households in our area but not for 
institutions. After many months of frustration and endless 
phone conversations, it was agreed that Seacrest 's 
recyclable materials could be left in the bins located at 
the Director's house at the end of the school property or 
transported home by teachers for curbside pick-ups. 
Children re-cycled their lunch box materials and classroom 
materials in every classroom. Kindergartnars and their 
teachers took the responsibility for placing bins in the 
school hallway and taking them down the street. Middle 
school students helped. The program took on greater depth 
than originally planned when the music specialist announced 
at the first staff workday breakfast held on August 30, 
1991, that from that day on "all staff needed to bring mugs 
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to meetings. No more styrofoam at Seacrestl" The Parent 
Teacher Organization later adopted the idea and, following 
the Open House on September 25, 1991, styrofoam materials 
were no longer used at any school event. One mother 
explained that she did not want her children "scolding 
her." On October 27, 1991, the teachers purchased 48 place 
settings of china as a gift to the school. 
Field trips 

Exploration into the environment began in late 
September 1991. The younger children, students in 
prekindergarten through second grade, stayed within the 
Naples area. Their explorations were as numerous and 
varied as the curriculum allowed. They traveled to local 
beaches, nurseries, art muse\ims, government facilities, and 
cultural historic musexams. All Seacrest students attended 
perfonnances at the Philharmonic throughout the 1991-1992 
school year that had global education implications. All 
Seacrest students explored the local environment with the 
educators from the Conversancy. All Seacrest students 
participated in city and county government opportunities. 

Third and fourth grade students traveled a bit farther 

to the next county to visit such places as the Thomas 

Edison Home in Fort Myers, Florida, and the Ding Darling 

National Wildlife Refuge in Sanibel, Florida. Third 

graders visited Native Americans and studied their history. 

In November 1991, they presented the Collier County Museiim 

with factual booka they had written on local Indian life. 

The museum placed the books on display. 
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The learning laboratory for fifth graders and middle 
school students expanded into locations far enough away 
from Seacrest to require over-night stays. On October 9, 
10, and 11, 1991, all middle school students went to the 
Florida Keys to explore the ecology of the underwater 
environment and the need for its preservation. I invited 
one of the sixth grade students to become an observer and 
historian of the global education program. She was not 
only a talented writer but previously had displayed a 
passion for the preservation of the environment and a 
thirst for knowledge about everything going on in the 
world. We agreed that she could write as little or as 
much as she wanted f in any way she wanted, and on any 
aspect of her observations and feelings that she wanted. 

Her first submission appeared on my desk on October 
19, 1991. Her description of her personal experience in 
the Florida Keys provided far more information about the 
global education program than anything I could have 
written. 

Mr. Walker *s familiar face was hidden behind the huge 
snorkel mask. I couldn't see those kind eyes, but I 
recognized his ever patient voice, now quickened with 
enthusiasm. My science teacher was teaching me to 
free dive the coral reef. 

I had been looking forward to the school trip to the 
Keys since last year when I was still in elementary 
school and watched the fortunate middle schoolers 
filing onto our school bus, their duffel bags packed 
and bulging. 

The trip was everything I'd imagined. No Jacques 
Cousteau special could have prepared me for the 
impact of the real experience of snorkel ing. The 
inhabitants of this undersea world did not even seem 




to mind our intrusion. The mosaic of colors with its 
musical accompaniment completely mesmerized me. 

At Seacrest, we've studied the ocean and its 
creatures. We are taught a sense of responsibility 
to these beautiful living things that depend upon us 
for their very survival • Yet, no amount of classroom 
time, no matter how brilliantly taught, could 
have more eloquently encouraged me to protect 
them than this peek into their world. 

We bobbed mid-ocean, my classmates , my teachers, 
myself, looking comically alien behind the masks 
and snorkels. Our bodies flashed pale and 
unprotected in the water. It was difficult to 
realize that we, strange and clumsy as we were, were 
responsible for the very fate of this watery planet. 

Last year my fifth grade teacher, Mrs. Hammond, 
filled us with this sense of accountability. Mr. 
Walker does the same. At Seacrest, wa are aware of 
not squandering resources. We recycle; we send 
petitions to protect the environment. Yet, we all 
realize that our best weapon is knowledge. 

We all want to make the difference. One day, I hope 
my daughter will enjoy the spectacle of a living reef 
and that she will be given the gift of wonder that 
Mr. Walker gave me that day. 

Gillian Barnard 

On October 2, 1991, I went to Sea World in Orlando, 

Florida, to meet with a staff member of the Sea World 

Education Department to explore the possibilities of 

developing a partnership with Sea World and Seacrest. I 

had phoned two wee];s earlier to make the appointment and at 

first was told that Sea World formed partnerships only with 

local school districts. I was persistent and discussed my 

MARP project and how many of the goals of the global 

education program at Seacrest were consistent with Sea 

World •s commitment to the preservation of the environment. 

I assured the educator that I was not interested in 

receiving funds or materials from Sea World, but rather 
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opportunities for our children to learn from the Sea World 
staff in their exciting facility. 

Our meeting lasted for over three hours, as we toured 
the educational facilities and the park. We talked a lot 
about Seacrest and what was happening at the school. We 
reviewed all of the age appropriate educational programs 
offered by Sea World. We then took two existing programs, 
expanded them, and created a unique field trip experience 
for the Seacrest fifth graders. A proposal describing the 
field trip and projected cost was later presented to the 
Sea World administration for approval (Appendix H) ♦ 

On October 8, 1991, I was able to tell the fifth grade 
students and teachers that they would be going to Sea World 
on November 21 and 22 to study whales and that they would 
need to bring their sleeping bags because they would be 
staying overnight in the Terror of the Deeps Exhibit. I 
was greeted with cheers and hugs. Together, we decided 
that the children would not ask their parents for the money 
needed for the trip but that they would earn the money. 
The children agreed to help me earn the $800.00 needed to 
pay for the bus. We accomplished this by selling pizza 
every Friday at lunch time over the following six weeks. 

Observing what happened with the fifth graders over 
the ten-week period from October 8, 1991, to December 13, 
1991, provided a good example of the interdisciplinary 
nature of the global education program at Seacrest. 
Immediately after learning about their upcoming trip to Sea 




World, the fifth grade teachers and students immersed 

themselves in the study of the migration of whales. They 

utilized their computers and progressed through the Voyage 

of the Miml program (1985). They did research, utilized 

their maps, and read fiction and non fiction stories about 

whales. They learned to take notes and later turned the 

notes into reports. The music teacher taught them songs 

about the sea, and, with the art teacher, they painted 

murals depicting whales. The physical education teacher 

worked on cooperative games with the children. They worked 

individually, in small groups, and together as a whole. 

They made endless decisions cooperatively about such things 

as "who would be partners" and "what the menu choice would 

be for dinner" at Sea World. Some students helped each 

other earn money for the trip. Parents sent in notes 

telling how excited they were about the trip and how 

pleased they were that the children were eager to earn 

their own expense money. 

The students and teachers returned to Seacrest on 

November 22, 1991, just as excited as when they left. They 

had experienced four hours of instruction about whales from 

the Sea World Staff. They explored every aspect of the 

park from in front of, and behind, the scenes. Everyone 

agreed that they would never forget sleeping at Sea World, 

locked in the Terror of the Deeps, long after everyone else 

had left the park. On November 25, 1991, Seacrest fifth 

grade students expressed their excitement to the Sea World 

staff in their thank-you letters (Appendix I) : 
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Dear Peggy, Karrie, and Jim, 

Thank you for letting us go to Sea World. I had 
a wonderful time. My favorite part was watching the 
Orcinus Orca (Killer Whale) Show, and sleeping in 
"Terrors of the Deep" with the eels, lionfish, 
blowfish, barracudas, and sharks. I hope we can come 
back later in the year and see you guys. 

I heard you had a summer camp program. I was 
wondering when does it start and how much does it 
cost? Please write back. 

Soon to be Marine Biologist, 
Brandon 



Dear Peggy, Jim and Karrie, 

Thank you for your time. I enjoyed it a lot! 
Thank you for having us I I love whales, and I learned 
a lot I 

Some of my favorite thingr were feeding the 
dolphins, petting the penguins, and doing the 
activities at night. 

My absolute favorite thing was sleeping in the 
"Terrors of the Deep" I It's the coolest exhibit I 
have ever seenl I especially li]:ed the tunnels where 
the eels werel 

It was the best field trip I've ever been on. 

Sincerely, 
Carissa 

P.S. Special 

thanks to Kelly, the trainer of the dolphins! 
Their enthusiasm and knowledge was displayed to the 
whole school community on December 13, 1991, when their 
classrooms were turned into a Whaling Museum. Projects, 
reports, videos, photographs, and art work were exhibited 
and presented by the students. The children continued to 
make reference to their Sea World trip throughout the 
school year. 

A Sea World staff member phoned me on November 28, 

1991, to tell me that the children were much better 

prepared than they could have imagined. Seacrest fifth 

graders were invited back to Sea World as an annual event. 
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Unified school projects 

On October 21, 1991, Jetta, a teacher intern from 
Denmark, arrived to observe and teach at Seacrest for one 
month. She was assigned to a fourth grade classroom under 
the direction of a fine teacher with ten years of 
experience in the international school system. During 
Jetta's stay, she visited all of the classrooms, told the 
children stories from her country, and answered their many 
questions. She added much to our global education program. 
I asked her about her experience and what she thought of 
our school. She told me she could not believe "how happy 
the children were in school and how they were always asking 
so much about the world's people." She said she was going 
"to bring back much from Seacrest School to her 
university." Jetta's vxsit was the result of efforts by 
Seacrest parents to enrich the global education program. 

A second unified school project took place on October 
24, 1991, United Nations Day, when parents were invited 
into the school to have lunch with the children and staff. 
Each family was asked to bring food representing their 
country of national origin to share at lunchtime. The 
purpose of this event was to kick off officially the new 
global education program and enlist parental support for 
the project. Parents were invited in a notice sent home 
with the children two weeks before the event, and a 
reminder was sent home three days before the 24th. The 
teachers and children prepared for U.N. Day by starting 
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their studies about the country they were going to study in 
depth during the school year. Each class made a flag for 
its country and marched with its flag to the traditional 
all-school weekly flag ceremony. Fourth graders spoke 
briefly about the United Nations, 

The celebration was a huge success. Every Seacrest 
family sent in a dish to be shared. The staff estimated 
that over 200 parents attended. Some parents arrived in 
costumes from their native lands, some brought artifacts 
along, and others cooked on utensils such as woka aiid 
hibachis. Students stayed in their own classroom while 
parents and staff could be seen scurrying from classroom 
to classroom as word spread about something exciting to see 
or eat. 

The teachers indicated to me that they thought the 
parents had displayed more interest in the program than 
they could have anticipated. My journal notes and 
observations showed that parents continued to support the 
program in many creative ways throughout the implementation 
of the project. 

On November 16, the following essay appeared on my 

desk. This essay provided me with an understanding of the 

U,N, celebration from a student •s perspective. 

"The world is a circle without a beginning. Nobody 
knows where it really ends." I We always loved the 
lyrics to that song. I've always loved feeling a part 
of that circle. At Seacrest, we all feel a part of 
that whole, standing shoulder-to-shoulder, 
hand-in-hand in a circle of children, teachers, 
parents. This circle is all part of the greater 
circle of people, animals, todays, yesterdays and 
tomorrows. Our schoolwork and even our play in 
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the schoolyard underline our sense of being part 
of that circle. 

Today was U.N. day and all of my classmates were 
excitedly awaiting lunchtime. Midday the halls 
filled with mothers, fathers and grandparents 
carrying pots and plates. They arranged three tables 
in our sixth grade classroom with foods from 
countries around the world. 

Elizabeth's father had awakened at five that morning 
to cook an enormous pot of pasta. Tania is of Italian 
heritage as well and her ziti shared table space 
with Alexandra's Swedish meatballs and Heidi's 
sauerkraut. Ace brought English fish and chips. 
Alexa's mother decorated her chicken and apple salad 
with Dutch flags. Corey's background is Russian and 
Lithuanian and his father had made a sign reading 
"Lithuania — a country struggling for independence". 
The kugel with sour cream was delicious, but it was 
the sign I most noted. It made me think of the 
recent newspaper headlines we've been discussing in 
class. 

Of course, the desserts were everyone's favorite. 
French, Spanish, Iranian, Italian, English or German, 
we all shared a sweet tooth. We were all so proud of 
our particular dish. Jessica's grandmother had spent 
hours preparing a very special torta. We all shared 
thoughts of special things our grandmothers did for 
us. 

Despite coming from all corners of the world, there 
were so many loves, needs and experiences we had in 
common. Our differences made us all the more 
interesting. Our sameness gave us a common language 
of the heart. 

That's what Seacrest is all about. We are part of 
that circle. We all belong, as special and unique 
links in the chain. 

Gillian Barnard 



December 1991, i/as a month of both surprises, 
opportunities, and one disappointment for the global 
education program. On December 4. 1991, the physical 
education teacher ana tutor presented a proposal to combine 
the International Festival with a week-long Seacrest 
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Olympic Games celebration. They had been corresponding 
with the U.S. Olympic Organization since September 1991, 
and had obtained packets full of ideas and educational 
materials. They agreed to take on the leadership of the 
project. The teachers embraced the idea and 
representatives from each grade level formed a committee 
with all the specialists to organize and plan the project. 
This commi-.tee met weekly from January 7, 1992, until 
February 21, 1992, when the games began. 

A major disappointment came on December 9, 1991, when 
we learned that a student International exchange, planned 
with a school in France, would not take place. 
Arrangements had been made by Seacrest parents with 
long-time friends, a French family living in the outskirts 
of Paris. These two families would act as host families 
for the students. In July 1991, while on vacation, the 
Director of Seacrest met with the French family in Paris to 
discuss the details of the planned exchange. 
Correspondence between the school heads was exchanged 
throughout August, September, and October 1991. Leadership 
changed in the French school in November 1991, and the 
exchange was cancelled. The Seacrest students were 
disappointed but moved forward to make plans and earn money 
for a trip the whole class could take. On May 29, 1992, 
the 16 eighth grade students and 4 of their teachers 
boarded the Amtrack train in Tampa, Florida, to travel to 
Washington, D.C., to learn more about their own country. 
They earned enough money by having a giant yard aale in 




downtown Naples to pay all of the expenses for a five day 
trip to our nation's capital. 

December 12, 1991, was the date of the third annual 
National Geographic Society's Annual Bee held at Seacrest 
School for students in grade three through grade eight. 
Teachers had noted concern over lack of student knowledge 
displayed at the previous bees. My journal entry of 
December 12, 1990, noted a lack of interest displayed by 
the students at the bee. 

The 1991 bee was very different. It was a real 
contest 1 The finalists were well prepared and able to 
answer difficult questions as the contest progressed 
through many rounds and tie breakers. The student 
spectators remained alert and interested throughout the 
competition. 

The teachers later told me that they had all noted 

increased knowledge and enthusiasm for geography by the 

students during the week- long classroom preparation and 

trials for the bee. On the evaluation questionnaire posed 

to teachers in May 1992, one very experienced teacher made 

the following comment: 

My students had real familiarity with facts about 
the life and geography of Australia from their 
third grade studies. This year they seemed far 
more sophisticated in their knowledge of geography 
as -evaluated dally in Daily Geograp h y (1991) than any 
4th graders I have taught. 

The Seacrest Olympic Games and International Festival, 

the third school-wide unified project, began on February 

17, 1992, when all children and staff members marched down 
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Unity Way, wearing colorful clothing and carrying flags 
representing their countries, to the school playing fields 
for the opening ceremonies of the week-long celebration. 
Parents and friends, including the mayor of Naples, county 
commissioners, and the local media were invited to attend. 

I was unprepared for the beauty of the ceremony: the 
oldest children running in with a torch, kindergartners 
tumbling with large ribbons streaming, Olympic music, an 
Olympic oath pledging fair play, and six dancers holding 
Olympic rings. I could sense the excitement and awe felt 
by the children. 

On the second day, February 18, 1992, all children 
walked in an hour and a half walk-a-thon to raise money for 
Seacrest School. The Parent Teacher Organization had 
suggested combining the annual children's fund raiser with 
the festival. That day, the children raised $12,000 for 
their school by obtaining pledges for laps completed. Once 
again, parents were amazed that many prekindergartners and 
kindergartners were skipping around their laps at the end 
of the allotted time. 

Athletic games and competitions were held on the 19th. 
Some events were cooperative games, and others, 
competitive. Over 50 parents worked to help make the day 
go smoothly. 

On February 20, 1992, the school was a hubbiib of 
activity as parents and friends arrived at Seacrest for the 
Third Annual International Festival. By 9:00 a.m., when 




the festival began, we had over 3 00 visitors in the school. 

This festival was very different from those held in past 

years. In every "country", you got to "do" something 

rather than "view" something. Middle school students acted 

as guides and took groups of younger students from 

"country" to "country." Teachers and parent helpers stayed 

in the classrooms to provide the activities. Children 

learned how to eat properly with chop sticks in the 

prekindergarten room. In the fifth grade classroom, they 

played Russian games and wrote their name in Russian using 

a Cyrillic alphabet. They square danced in the American 

country setting in the kindergartens and ate corn on the 

cob and apple pie. A piper, dressed in kilts, played and 

demonstrated the bagpipes in the fourth grade room. They 

cooked food from India, learned to throw a boomerang, and 

compared their own size to an African elephant drawn to 

scale in the first grade room. 

Projects, essays, reports, and art work wera visible 

in the rooms, but they were on the periphery. I noticed 

that parents looked at them, and the children did not. I 

also noted teachers making plans for the 1993 International 

Festival as the two hours drew to a close. 

On Friday, February 21, 1992, the school community came 

together again for the closing ceremonies. Shiny medals 

were placed around the necks of three winners in each 

class. The children displayad excellent sportsmanship as 

they cheered for their classmates. 

On December 13, 1991, two parents came into my office, 
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one in the morning and one in the afternoon, and presented 
the Seacrest community with opportunities to take part in a 
local community service project and a project to help 
people in Haiti. Both parents related their ideas to the 
global education program. 

One family planned to spend Christmas Day in Immokalee, 
the most impoverished area of Collier County, and provide 
dinner and gifts to families in need. The father of this 
family was a member of the Seacrest Board of Directors and 
one of his children was a sixth grade student. Other 
Seacrest families were invited to join their project by 
providing food, used clothing, and toys for them to 
distribute on Christmas. 

The second project was suggested by a Seacrest mother 
who lived many years in Haiti. A priest, who had been the 
head of the elementary school she attended while living in 
Haiti, was visiting Naples and expressed the need for 
sneakers for the families in his homeland. The mother 
agreed to mail any sneakers collected by Seacrest children 
to Haiti at Christmas time. The priest agreed to come to 
Seacrest in February, when he planned to be in Naples 
again, and speak to the Seacrest children and show them 
slides of what happened to their gifts of sneakers. 

Children were told about the two projects by their 
teachers on December 16, 1991, and parents were notified 
that day by a letter sent home from the office. It was a 
joy to see the children lovingly empty their cars and bags 
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into the hallway each morning over the next four days, I 
made note in my journal of the contrast to the unsuccessful 
commitment to help people in Immokalee by the fifth graders 
in 1989. 

On December 20, 1991, the school secretary made note 
that it took seven station wagon trips to take away all the 
food, clothing, and toys for the Immokalee families donated 
by the Seacrest families. Over 3 00 pairs of sneakers were 
packed up by the fourth graders and sent off to Haiti 
before the New Year. 

The Green Team, Seacrest School's environmental club, 
began their activities on Saturday, January ll, 1992, when 
they walked along stretches of Naples City Beach collecting 
recyclables and trash and disposing of them properly. The 
club was founded in November 1991, under the direction of 
the seventh grade teacher, and had a membership of 25 
students in grades six, seven, and eight. This membership 
was sustained throughout the school year and represented 
40% of the middle school enrollment. 

In January 1992, the Green Team joined The Children's 

Rainforest Program presented by Florida International 

University, Miami, Florida. They established a partnership 

with an environmental engineering degree candidate, the 

school secretary's husband, from Florida International 

University. The college student presented a slide 

show/lecture on unique features of the tropical rainforest 

biosphere to the students. He was also able to have books 

donated on the subject to the school. Students in grade 
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three through eight were invited to join the project and 
purchased t-shirts, bumper stickers, and certificates of 
title of land. The Seacrest students raised $735.00 and 
over six acres of land in Monteverde Cloud Preserve of 
Costa Rica was purchased in the name of Seacrest and set 
ai^ide by the Costa Rican government in perpetuity. The 
deed to this acreage was presented to the Seacrest 
community by the college intern at an all-school flag 
ceremony on April 10, 1992, and hangs in the front hallway 
of the school. 

Other Green Team projects included a mangrove clean-up 
and fund-raiser held in March 1992. The students collected 
hourly pledges for work done from canoes in the 
Collier-Seminole Park. Proceeds were donated to a local 
environmental organization. In April 1992, the students 
cleared a portion of Seacreot School property of exotics 
and replaced them with native species. They labeled the 
plants so that they could be studied and identified by all 
Seacrest students. 
Community service 

On March 16, 1992, I made reference in my journal to 
the fact that all Seacrest students had participated in a 
service project outside of Seacrest School, and all 
Seacrest students had numerous experiences that stretched 
beyond the boundaries of the school into the local 
environment. I also noted that all children had 



experienced resources from the community coming into the 
school . 

Community service projects were different for each 
grade level. The prekindergarten teacher chose a local 
nursing home and, throughout the school year, the children 
brought cards and music to the residents. Kindergartners 
took responsibility by helping with the recycling project. 
In all other classes, the children, rather than the 
teachers, chose the projects. They cleaned beaches, 
planted trees, volunteered for the Conservancy's Sea Turtle 
Nest Protection Program, and read books to elderly people. 

One service project resulted in controversy. The 
seventh grade students, with the support of thtiir teacher, 
decided to visit St. Matthew's House, a local homeless 
shelter. They would visit once a month and bring food and 
conversation to the homeless. After the third monthly 
visit in February 1992, two parents phoned me to question 
the value of this project. I suggested that the teacher 
and parents meet to discuss their views. Of course, all 
students must have parental permission to participate in 
any field trip at Seacrest. The students continued to 
participate by going to St. Matthew's House two more times. 
In early May 1992, after sending home a questionnaire to 
parents to evaluate the global education project, one 
father arrived in the office of the Director of the school 
to tell her that he thought seventh graders visiting St. 
Matthew's House was a very "left winged" activity. The 
next day, his wife appeared in my office to tell me she had 



driven the students to St. Matthew's House on each 
occasion, and that she supported the field trip without 
reservation. 
Coimunity resources 

Resources from outside the school were used 
extensively throughout all the various stages and 
components of this project. The Seacrest parent community 
and the greater Naples community provided speakers who 
brought in a wealth of materials, knowledge, and wisdom to 
all the children of Seacrest. On April 1, 1992, Retha 
Walden Cambaro, world renound sculptress most known for her 
bust of the Reverend Jesse Jackson on permanent display in 
the Halls of the Washington Convention Center, came to 
exhibit her sculpture at a local gallery. She also came to 
visit the first graders at Seacrest. She shared her Native 
American heritage with the children who w^sre enthralled 
with her stories • The 75-year old sculptor told the 
children: 

Everyone here has something to do with Indians 
because it is our heritage. We all inherited the 
earth from whoever had it before. (Appendix J) 

On Fay 6, 1992, one Seacrest parent brought his 

experiences and knowledge to the eighth graders. This 

parent was an economist and counselor with GATT (General 

Agreement on Tariffs and Trade) for 24 years, as well as an 

economist for the Bank for International Settlement in 

Geneva, Switzerland, and a market analyst for the European 

Center for Applied Economic Research. He was able to 



provide an insider's perspective on his role in the 
creation of GATT, global economics, politics, and GATT 
impact on world affairs. No textbook could have offered 
the information provided to the students or generated the 
degree of enthusiasm, comprehension, and interest in this 
complex topic. He returned two more times to teach the 
students (Appendix J) . 

Reflections on implementation of the project 

As I investigated the nature of the global education 

program and the learning process among the children and 

teachers at Seacrest School throughout the 1991-1992 school 

year, I believed that the heart of the global education 

program could be found in the day-to-day learning 

experience and interactions. There was not one day when I 

could not identify global education going on in the 

classrooms. As one teacher wrote on her reflections of the 

program in May 1992: 

Global education became a part of a lesson format 
for me-- to bring up global issues whenever I can. 
At first I tried to integrate lessons with "global 
education", but now it is as natural a part of a 
lesson as review. 

I observed prekindergartners "letting their love 

lights shine" as they practiced kindness and respect for 

one another. I listened to staff members explore ways to 

help children be more kind and solve problems peacefully. 

I stopped in the fifth grade class one day and found them 

putting a Petition For The Rights Of Future Generations 

into "kid" language for the whole school to read. They 

were excited to know that this petition would later come 
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before the U.N. General Asseinbly. I noticed current events 

being discussed in every classroom. Middle school students 

interviewed me on my thoughts about global education for 

their school paper and later wrote letters to the editor of 

the local paper to express their own thoughts and opinions • 

One morning in February j.992, I observed a first 

grader who had finished her computer wo^-k, take a piece of 

paper from the "recycled paper" basket, and sit down to 

patiently write: 

I pleg a legise to the f 3 ag of the unide stasse 
of Amarka and to the re publk for wich it stads 
one nashe unda god in uveizble for livrd and 
gosts and for all. 

As she drew her illustration, I asked her what she was 

doing and she replied, "I love all the countries and mine 

the most and this tells about mine." 

Throughout the implementation of the global education 

program during the 1991-1992 school year, I found global 

education being expressed in the songs the children sang, 

the pictures they drew, and in the stories they wrote. 

As the school year was coming to an end, several 

things happened that illuminated the fact that global 

education had become a central theme in the Seacrest School 

curriculiam. On April 8, 1992, I found a note on my desk 

from a teacher saying, "When you go into the multi-media 

room, count all the books and artwork that relate to global 

ed. Great dissertation stuff 1" 

The multi-media room had been turned into an art show 

^ and student book exhibit for the Annual Seacrest Young 
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Authors' and Artists' Night. As usual, the books were 
wonderful, and the art work a sight to behold. As I 
wandered around the room, I was amazed at how much of the 
art work had a global theme. The same was true for the 
books written by the children. I started to count several 
times, but lost count as I became involved in reading their 
work. Several parents mentioned the focus on global 
education displixyed in student projects to me during the 
evening. 

When the school yearbook was distributed during the 
first week in May 1992, global education was visible 
throughout the book. Eighth grade students had designed 
the cover and the theme, "Seacrest Country Day School-On to 
Newer and Greater Worlds." The book provided a pictorial 
history of much of the global education events. 

As the implementation of the new school-wide global 
education program was coming to completion, the students, 
faculty, and parents received an unexpected honor. In 
April 1992, Seacrest School was designated an Outstanding 
Model School of America by Turning Point for Teachers. 
Eric Jensen, author of Super Teaching (1988) and founder of 
Turning Point for Teachers, Inc., visited Seacrest on March 
30 and April 1, 1992. Eric Jensen expressed his enthusiasm 
for the global education program while at Seacrest. 

The first professional Seacrest video was shown to the 
seacrest community on May 11, 1992, at the last Parent 
Teacher Organization meeting for the school year 
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(Attachment) . The purpose for making the video was to 
inform perspective parents and others interested about 
Seacrest. Production of the video started in the fall of 
1991* The script writer spent many hours in the school 
observing and reviewing written material. Global education 
was highlighted in the video. Perhaps the words of the 
song, written for the video by the daughter of the Director 
of Seacrest, best described the intent of global education 
program at Seacrest Country Day School . 



You can sail the deep blue ocean 

in a ship made out of dreams 
You can climb to the top of a mountain 

no matter how high it seems 
You can write a song so beautiful 

for everyone to sing 
Just use your imagination 

you can do anything 
If you be the best that you can be 
Shine your light for the world to see 
Oh Seacrest is a magical journey 
If you be the best that you 

be the best that you can be 
You can make a difference 

if you just believe you can 
Then you'll set a good example 

for every woman, child and man 
You can help to save our planet 
Save thfi water, save the trees 
You're a person strong and loving 

full of possibilities 
If you just ' " the best that you can be 
Shine your lig^ii: for the world to see 
Oh Seacrest is a magical journey 
Just be the best that you can be 

be the best that you can be 
Shine your light for the world to see 
Oh Seacrest is a magical journey 
Just be the best that you 

be the best that you can be. 

Mary Jane Aim (Copyright 1992, Seacrest 
Country Day School, All Rights Reserved) 
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Summary of Accomplishments 

As originally conceived, this MARP contained a five 
component solution strategy: inservice workshops for 
teachers; workshops for parents; the development of a 
definition, philosophy, goals, objectives, and curriculum 
for a global education program; the development of a 
catalog of local, national, and international resources and 
opportunities for global education; and a school-wide 
implementation of the program at Seacrest School, Timelines 
were maintained, and the solution strategy incorporated 
participation by the whole school community, students, 
staff, parents, and board members toward the realization of 
the goals. 

All teachers played a major role in developing the 
curriculxam and shaping the learning environment. The 
learning laboratory for the students expanded into the 
community at large. The community offered a wealth of 
resources to be savored by the children. The goal of 
developing a global education program that was 
interconnected, interdisciplinary, and a central theme in 
the Seacrest environment was achieved. 

My role was to encourage the teachers to move further 
toward independence and empowerment, to encourage autonomy 
which enhanced the group as a whole. This led to a program 
that was not an adaptation of someone else's model, 
materials, or methods. What emerged was dynamic, fresh, 
and open to seizing the opportunity presented at the 
moment . 
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In my mind, the major accomplishment lies in the 
confidence expressed by the Seacrest students that they, 
through their actions and ideas, can make a difference in 
the school, community, and world in which they live. 
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Chapter 6 
Evaluation of Results and Process 



A qualitative approach to research was selected as the 
most appropriate to evaluate the objectives of this MARP. 
The nature of the Seacrest School setting and program 
placed emphasis on individual outcomes, with unique 
qualities exhibited, explored, and attained by individuals, 
groups, and programs. I attempted to explore the patterns 
of the participants and events of the project within the 
historical and cultural environment of the school (Klein, 
1989) . The information about the participants and events 
of the project were best evaluated through an ethnographic 
approach. By collecting data over long periods of 
observation, I believed I was most likely to obtain a more 
complete picture of both teacher and student thinking and 
actions. 

The works of Patton, Qualitative Evaluation Models 
(1980) and Utilization-Focused Evaluation (1986) , suggested 
that studies or evaluations based on naturalistic inquiry 
methods can provide quality information about the dynamics 
of a program without restricting the ability of thp 
evaluators, administrators, or staff to act on the 
information. Feedback from by the evaluations and actions 
taken as a result of the process became a part of 
evaluation findings. Evaluations focused on information 
about the quality of interactions, activities, and 
outcomes, not just levels or amounts of attainment. 



My research could find no traditional measurement 
instrument to measure emerging global awareness. If such 
an instrument had been found, it was my belief that it 
would be limited and narrow in scope and have little value 
in the examination of the global education project at 
Seacrest School. At any point in time, the curriculum at 
Seacrest was not an end to itself, but rather, a 
springboard to what was yet to come. 

For the purpose of this study, information concerning 
the students, teachers, parents, and the program was gained 
through informal and formal observations, conferences, 
interviews, interactions, and questionnaires prior to and 
over the implementation of this MARP. All participants 
became collaborators in the process. Teachers engaged in 
effective research in their own classroom settings as they 
observed their students, program, and the school as a 
whole. 

Portions of the data include narrative comments to let 
the reader know the experience from the participants' point 
of view. The data were described, evaluated, analyzed, and 
synthesized to illustrate characteristics and patterns 
which would lead to conclusions. Seacrest participants who 
have shared in the implementation process have verified 
that the findings of my study provide a valid description 
of the implementation process and the global education 
program at Seacrest School. 

It is important to note that the analysis was 

validated in terms of wholeness and positive aspects, 
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rather than from a detailed description of individual 
discrepancies or incongruencies found in my investigation. 
Practicum Outcomes and Processes Used in Achieving Them 
TERMINAL OBJECTIVE 1 

A global education program will be implemented at 
Seacrest School for the purpose of developing a greater 
understanding, sense of responsibility, and appreciation 
for a global society among the participants of Seacrest 
School. The program will be evaluated by the analysis of 
the following elements: 

a. teachers' lesson plans for the 1991-1992 
school year 

b. student activities relating to global education 
during the 1991-1992 school year 

c. parent activities relating to global education 
during the 1991-1992 school year 

d. surveys conducted by the Academic Dean in May 
1992 

e. journal entries by the Academic Dean 

f. analysis and verification of d^ta by the Academic 
Dean 

g. a written document by the Academic Dean 

This terminal objective is considered to have been 
attained. Thorough documentation supporting the existence 
of a global education program at Seacrest School can be 
found in a journal maintained by the Academic Dean, 
examination of questionnaires asking for information about 
the program completed by students, teachers, and parents of 
Seacrest School; newspaper articl.s; videos; photographs; 
student files; samples of student work; teachers' plan 
books; and the written curriculum (Ap)?endix F) . 

Evidence of greater understanding, sense of 

responsibility, and appreciation for a global society among 
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the Seacrest students, teachers, and parents is supported 
by the data included as verification for the following 
three terminal objectives and the information and 
description of the program contained throughout this 
written document. 
TERMINAL OBJECTIVE 2 

Teachers will demonstrate understanding and support 
for global education as a result of the development and 
implementation of the global education program, as 
evidenced through questionnaires, written communication, 
formal and informal meetings, discussion and dialogue, and 
journal entries recorded by the Academic Dean. 

Teachers noted concerns about the 1989-1990 global 
education program in a questionnaire conducted in September 
1990. In May 1992, I asked the same 12 teachers a question 
in a questionnaire to determine if the original stated 
concerns had been addressed with the implementation of this 
MARP project (Appendix K) . Analysis of the teachers* 
responses in May 1992, suggested that the original concerns 
of the staff to set goals and objectives, further integrate 
global education into the curriculum, gain staff commitment 
to the program, and increase parental and coiomunity 
involvement had been addressed as a result of the 
implementation process. Table 6 summarizes the teacher 
responses. 
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Table 6 

Summary of a Comparison of 12 Teachers' Responses to a 
Question Asking for Concerns About the Global Education 
Program in September 1990, and May 1992 



Concern Stated 
October 1990 

# of % of 

Teachers Teachers 
(n=12) 



Concern Remains 
May 1992 
# of % of 

Teachers Teachers 
(n=12) 



Need to set 

goals/establish 4 
a plan for 
global education 

Some teachers take 
global education 
less seriously 5 
than others 

Need more 

parental/community 
involvement in the 3 
global education 
program 

Need greater 

depth and 5 

integration of 

the program 

Need a school 

emphasis on 3 

recycling or 

community 

service 



33% 0 0% 

42% 1 8% 

25% 0 0% 

42% 0 0% 

25% 0 0% 



Expressions of staff commitment to the program were 
stated in questionnaires and interviews presented in May 
1992, by the original 12 teachers and additional faculty 
members who joined the Seacrest staff at the beginning of 
the 1990-1991 school year. Teachers were asked if they 
felt staff commitment to global education had changed as a 
result of the implementation of the interdisciplinary 
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global education program at Seacrest and how they felt 

coinitiitment to global education was demonstrated. Teacher 

comments include the following: 

Yes. I think everyday there is more and more evidence 
of our coitimitment to global ed. Classes display 
their work daily with other children. We not only 
welcome families of diverse backgrounds, but 
celebrate the differences while being inclusive. 

I think the staff has incorporated global thinking 
into every aspect of instruction. It has become part 
of us jug'^ as it has become part of the students. 
Commitme7it is demonstrated in a broader sweep in 
social studies and literature and in much more 
intensive environmental action and programming. 

Global education is now the accepted and active 
mean to providing our students with the "Best". 
It is the "curriculum". 

I feel the commitment becomes stronger year-by-year. 
More areas are addressed under the global education 
umbrella as we become more and more aware. 

Yes. As with our students, the more we teachers do, 
are involved in something, the better we get. No 
questionl 

The commitment has increat'sed on the staff level I As 
more and more time is spent on the larger global 
issues and effort is made to incorporate them on 
a wider scale, staff is showing acceptance of the 
of the program. 

There is no question that the staff has shown greater 
commitment to global ed. Just come and be a part 
of the program! 

It should be noted that one teacher, responding with 

concern over staff commitment to the program, acknowledged 

that there was increased commitment; however, she 

expressed concern about the future of the program in the 

following statement: 

I feel some people are committed to making global 
education a special portion of their curriculum, 
others are content for it to be a by-product of 
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their teaching. The upper grades seem to be spending 
more time in the areas of global education. There is 
more interaction of global education into every day 
curriculum of the upper grades. I feel the lower 
grades may feel the school wide activities more 
demanding as time goes on. This year the P.E. and 
specials department became involved in the global 
education program. It was a pleasure to have the 
specialists plan the agenda for these activities. 
So their commitment to the program is more evident. 

The 12 Seacrest teachers participating in the 

1989-1990 Seacrest global education program expressed 

concern over the lack of a clear definition, philosophy, 

goals, and objective of the Seacrest program in September 

1990. This led to the inclusion of the third component of 

the solution strategy: the development of a definition, 

philosophy, goals, objectives, and curriculum for the 

Seacrest Global Education Program, In May 1992, all 

teachers were asked the question "How has the definition, 

philosophy, and goals to global education developed by our 

staff been of help to you?," in a questionnaire. One 

hundred percent of the teachers indicated that they were 

meaningful. Analysis of the teachers' responses led to the 

conclusion that they provided focus, greater understanding, 

and enthusiasm for global education and the program. 

Absolutely 1 And it's an exciting approach to our 
future!,,, in a positive way where young and old 
can make changes and find solutions. 

They have been helpful in giving specific definition 
and applications and showing the broad range of 
topics that can be related to global education. 

The insight of the Seacrest staff has certainly been 
helpful to me in that my definition of global ed. 
has a much broader base now. I see that it permeates 
all disciplines in the classroom. 
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They have broadened and in some instances enlightened 
the trend toward a holistic global curriculum. 

Their focus has strengthened my focus, 

A definition and goals clearly set out always helps 
individuals implement a program. 

They have provided guidelines as well as suggested 
new ideas and methods of implementing the global ed. 
program. 

They have made me more aware of our mission to 
prepare kids for 21st century world citizenship • 

It has served as reinforcement in all aspects of my 
teaching. 

I have noticed a significant difference in 
clarification and focus. There was an increased 
awareness of global issues. 

They have helped me to see a "total" picture of all 
students in all grades and how they are all 
connected. 

In September 1990, and again in May 1992, teachers 
were asked to estimate the amount of time they spent on 
global education each week. Table 7 summarizes the 
comparison of the teacher responses. 

Another indicator of increased understanding and 

support for global education is illustrated in Table 7. 

Estimated classroom time spent on global education 

increased significantly during the 1991-1992 school year. 

Before the implementation process, 63% of the teachers 

estimated spending one hour or less per week teaching 

global concepts. There were 100% of the teachers spending 

more than one and one-half hours on global concepts in 

their classrooms during the 1991-1992 school year. It was 

interesting to note that 50% of the teachers were no longer 

able to estimate the time spent teaching global education 
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in May 1992. Analysis of this information suggested 
increased integration of global education throughout the 
curriculum. 
Table 7 

Summary of a Comparison of 16 Teachers' Responses to the 
Question, "How much time do you spend each week on cflobal 
concepts in your classroom?," in September 1990. and May 
1992 



Estimated amount September 1990 May 1992 

of time spent on 

global concepts # % # % 

Teachers Teachers Teachers Teachers 
(n=16) (n=16) 



less than 1/2 hour 2 13% 0 0% 

1/2 hour to 1 hour 8 50% 0 0% 



1 1/2 hours to 

1/ 3/4 hours 4 25% 2 13% 



More than 2 hours 

less than 4 hours 0 0% 2 13% 

a 

More than 4 hours 1 6% 4 25% 

b 

Not able to answer 1 6% 8 50% 



a 

The answer for this teacher was 8 hours. 

b 

This teacher was not able to identify any "global 
education" in her teaching. 

The following statements reflect the thoughts of six 

teachers: 

It is hard to say because it is so interconnected. 
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The interconnectedness is what is different. I 
incorporate global concepts in everyday things. 

.•.I know that I am spending far more time on global 
education than I did before. When I thought of it as 
another "subject area" I spent about an hour a week 
(geography, etc.) and now it is part of all subject 
areas. 

Global philosophy is now a natural part of the entire 
day. It's difficult to separate it from che main 
issue as it is an interwoven thread throughout all 
learning. It has become holistic gradually as the 
philosophy developed. 

I do something everyday. The difference is it has 
become a part of a lesson format for me to try to 
bring up global issues whenever I can. 

This is very difficult to measure. Everyday we bring 
in new questions and items. Much time is spent 
directly and indirectly. 

This varies and is hard to quantify, but I would say 
I spend more time now than at the beginning. 

Teachers were further asked to indicate the areas of 
the curriculum where global concepts were addressed in 
their classrooms. Table 8 represents a comparison of 
teacher responses obtained from the September 1990 and May 
1992 questionnaires . 

Information gained and represented in Table 8 

suggested that the teachers incorporated global education 

throughout the curriculum during the 1991-1992 school year. 

This represented a significant shift from the 1990-1991 

school year, when 13% of the teachers were utilizing all 

academic areas of the curriculum to support the teaching of 

global education. This information, integrated with the 

analysis of other data collected and observed, supports the 

conclusion that the Seacrest teachers displayed increased 

understanding and support for global education. 
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Table 8 

Summary of a Comparison of 15* Teachers' Responses to the 
Question. "In What Areas of the Curriculum are Global 
Concepts Addressed in Your Classroom?," in September 1990, 
and May 1992 



Area of # Teachers % Teachers # Teachers % Teachers 

curriculum indicating indicating inculcating indicating 





area as 


area 


as 


CI ^ wCa C«. O 






primary 
(n=15) 


primary 


secondary 

\ii J. J ; 


secondary 




' 90 ' 


92 


• 90 


' 92 




1 90 192 


Social 














studies 


15 


15 


100% 


100% 






Science 


9 


15 


60% 


100% 


1 


7% 


Language 
Arts 


8 


15 


53% 


100% 


3 


20% 


Math 


3 


15 


20% 


100% 


4 


27% 


Computer 


2 


a 

11 


13% 


84% 






Spanish 


2 


15 


13% 


100% 






Music 


2 


15 


13% 


100% 






Art 


2 


15 


13% 


100% 






Physical 
Education 


2 


15 


13% 


100% 






Throughout 
Curriculum 


2 


15 


13% 


100% 






Throughout 
curriculum 














and all school 












experience 


1 


15 


7% 


100% 







♦Responses of 6th and 7th grade teacher (1990) and 6th; 
7th, and 8th grade teacher (1992) tallied as 1 as they 
team teach, 
a 

Teachers in grades preJcindergarten, kindergarten and 1 
first grade teacher did not state that computers were used 
for global education in their classrooms. 
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The question of increased support and understanding 
for global education as a result of the implementation of 
the interdisciplinary global education program at Seacrest 
was posed directly to the teachers in May 1992. The 94% 
response stating increased support and understanding 
indicated that the first terminal objective can be 
considered to be obtained. Teacher comments include the 
following: 

It has become obvious that teachers are Educators for 
the Future! Curriculums and classrooms are enhanced 
by global perspective! Not only has my classroom been 
enriched, but my personal life and awareness has 
also. 

I have always supported global education, but 
defining and honing the program has really helped 
solidify concepts for me. The truly interdisciplinary 
approach has made me even more aware of how important 
it is for kids to grow up thinking globally by 
nature. It has strongly influenced my thinking. 

Strong. Global Education is now a clear and visual 
focus as is the school curriculum. It has become the 
unified school's approach and philosophy for learning 
under which we all teach and for which we strive 
daily. 

Being a foreign language teacher and a minority I 
have been made sensitive to the necessity of an 
interdisciplinary global education program. However, 
having such an educational thrust permeate 
throughout the school, in every discipline has 
increased beyond imagination my understanding and 
support. 

I had been exposed to an emphasis on global education 
in a previous school (Austria) but because Seacrest 's 
staff put the program into real use, I feel my 
support was greater here. 

Seeing and living the p Tqram day after day, it was 
clear how wonderful it was. 

TERMINAL OBJECTIVE 3 

Parents will demonstrate a greater awareness of the 
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need for integrating a global education program into the 
Seacrest School curriculum as evidenced through 
questionnaires, written communication, formal and informal 
meetings, discussion, and dialogue with teachers and 
administrators . 

At the completion of the project in May 1992, 
parental awareness and support for the global education 
program at Seacrest School was evaluated by responses 
obtained from a questionnaire (Appendix L) • The 
questionnaire was mailed to parents and no reminders were 
issued for their return. Parents sent their completed 
quest ionnair'=*s to school with their children, and the 
teachers collected and returned them to me. Table 9 
provides a comparison of the percentage of parents 
responding and the quality of those responses to the 
questions presented to parents in October 1990, and May 
1992. 

The 21 percentage point increase in questionnaires 
pertaining to global education returned by parents in May 
1992, over those returned in October 1990 and the quality 
of the May 1992 responses, suggested increased knowledge of 
global education and support for the program. The quality 
of the responses was evaluated by comparison of the 
percentage of returned questionnaires containing written 
comments and the substance of the comments. Teachers 
comments and analysis of parental involvement also support 
this conclusion. 
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Table S 

Summary of a Comparison of Questionnaires Returned By 
Seacrest Parents Concerning Their Views About Global 
Education and the Seacrest Program In October 1990 > and May 
1992 





October 


1990 




May 1992 








# Possible 


# 


% 


# Possible 


# 


% 


Responses 


165 


79 


48% 


168 


117 


69% 


Responses 

with 

comments 


79 


1 

8 


10% 


117 


44 


38% 


Responses 
with 
detailed 
comments 


79 


0 


0 


117 


16 


14% 



1 

All 8 parents stated in their comment that they did not 
understand what global education encompassed. 



I Parents were asked questions to provide further 

I insight about their views on the importance of global 

education, the effectiveness of the global education 

information provided by the school, and the continuation of 

the global education project. Table 10 summarizes the 

results of the May 1992 responses. 

Information extracted from the questionnaires returned 

by parents, illustrated in Table 10, validated increased 

support for the need for integrating a global education 

program into the Seacrest curriculum. One hundred percent 

of the parents responding to the questionnaire stated that 
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global education was important for their child and that the 
global education program should continue at Seacraat^ 



Table 10 

Summary of 117 Parent Responses to a Questionnaire About 
Global Education in May 1992 



Question 


o ux^on^ xy 

Agree 

(n=117) 


Agree 


Disagree 


o ux wiiv-j xy 

Disagree 


Global Education 
is important 
for my child 


101 
(86%) 


16 
(14%) 






Information 
from school 
has been 
interesting 
and 

informative 


79 
(68%) 


29 
(32%) 


1 

(<1%) 




Global Education 
should continue 
and expand 
at Seacrest 


102 
(87%) 


15 
(15%) 







The following comments reflect the thoughts of ten 
parents responding to the questionnaire: 



An excellent program and provides an expanded 
outlook for the students. 

Expanded awareness of the world around us is 
great at any level. 

I believe global education should remain an integral 
part of the Seacrest curriculum. 

It is important our children be educated to the 
challenges of our environment - we are at a time 
where our actions as humans will either destroy or 
heal our planet. 

I hope this will always be part of the curriculum at 
Seacrest. People from other countries many tim^as 
know more about ♦^he U.S. than we do, it's high time 
our children learn more about the world. 
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Absolutely! It must start with young children and 
they must be committed to save our world. 

We strongly agree with all that has been implemented 
with global education and look forward to next year's 
projects. We would like to see it continue to grow 
and broaden as it focuses on new issues and new 
community service projects each year. To be fully 
successful, the program should strive to present 
itself differently each year so that it will stay 
"fresh" and "uniqus" to the students. That is quite 
a challenge, but, we're certain that Seacrest will 
tackle that requirement with zeal. 

It should expand throughout the world. We wish all 
schools were like you... Thank you. 

Yes. I feel it is an essential part of our childrens 
growth . 

I feel an excellent job was done and should continue, 
I don't know how much more expansion could take 
place. 

The May 1992 parent questionnaire asked questions to 
determine the extent and willingness of parents to serve 
as volunteers in the program. Parent responses are 



summarized in Table 11. 



Table 11 



Summary of 117 Parent Responses to a Questionnaire Aski ng 
if Thev Volunteered in the 1991-1992 Global Education 
Program and if They Were Willing to Volunteer in the 
1992-1993 Program in Mav 1992 



Program Yes No No Response 

(n=«117) 



1991- 1992 46 71 0 

1992- 1993 54 6 57 



No records of the number of parents who served as 
volunteers for the 1990-1991 global education activities 
were maintained. However, observations made by teachers 
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suggest that increased numbers of parents volunteered to 
assist in the global education program during the 1991-1992 
school year. Further, parents responding to the 
questionnaire indicated an 18 percentage point increase in 
the number of parents volunteering to serve in the 
1992-1993 program, one hundred percent of the parents 
prepared food for the U.N. Celebration and 98% of parents 
responding to the questionnaire reported discussing global 
concepts at home with their children. 

Analysis of the data presented leads to the conclusion 
that this terminal objective was met. 
TERMINAL OBJECTIVE 4 

Students at Seacrest School will demonstrate 
satisfactory knowledge and understanding of global concepts 
and involvement in activities which indicate interest, 
commitment, and responsibility in global awareness as 
evidenced by formal and informal evaluations conducted by 
teachers, student projects completed and recorded, parent 
observations, and journal entries by the Academic Dean. 

Teachers served as the primary evaluators of student 

progress. In May 1992, teachers were asked the following 

question on a questionnaire: 

Indicate to what degree the students in your 
classroom demonstrated increased knowledge and 
understanding of global concepts and involvement in 
activities which indicate interest, commitment, and 
responsibility in global awareness. 

One hundred percent of the teachers indicated that 

students had demonstrated significant gains. Teacher 

comments include the following: 




Even 4 year olds can learn to respect themselves, 
other cultures and our planet. Through song, poetry, 
art, play, puppets, and class discussions, children 
reveal their insights and share their knowledge of 
global studies. 

My second grade students have demonstrated increased 
knowledge and understanding of global concepts through 
class discussions, asking questions, reading books, 
writing reports, making drawings and diagrams and 
doing special projects. These were evaluated by 
increased student participation in discussions, 
reading of more than one book to obtain information 
of a topic, writing reports of greater length and 
detail and putting more time and effort into projects. 

Our students are definitely in tune with global 
concerns. If we speak of a local problem we always 
ask how the total system is impacted, if at all. A 
case in point. We pollute the air, the same air 
molecules that might have been breathed by dinosaurs. 
What will the same air be like for future organisms? 

Students were much more aware of location and changes 
in Eastern Europe. Students were sensitive to the 
problems facing the former Soviet Union. Students are 
aware of problems of democracy that will make 
democratic reform very difficult in newly forming 
countries. Students are extremely concerned about 
our environment and what they can do to improve it. 

In my first grade class students made more comments 
in conversation with other students about global 
issues. Parents report students making more comments 
about other cultures and their similarities and 
issues. More students assumed their individual 
responsibilities (actions) in caring for each other, 
their classroom, and school. 

In third grade the children were able to 
geographically demonstrate increased factual 
knowledge. Their enthusiasm for actual contact 
through pen-pal letters was terrific. Their awareness 
of recycling efforts both in the classroom and in 
their own homes showed environmental responsibility. 
The carry over of the world wide implications of 
events was wide spread. Rainforest awareness and 
acceptance of all sides of the problem showed a 
deeper understanding of the complexity of certain 
issues. Discussions concerning the hazards of drugs 
let to questions of developing nation economic 
hardships (Why would a farmer grow that stuff?) . It 
is a wonderful thing to observe children truly 
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blossoming in the knowledge of the interconnectedness 
of the world. 

From the point of view as the media specialist, I do 
know that more materials were requested in areas that 
supported the major emphasis of the global education 
program, such as environmental and cultural issues. 

The students are now able to understand how cultures 
from around the world create a world-wide language of 
"art". It is a common instrument that the world can 
play. Art breaks all barriers. 

Examination of the Global Profiles completed by 
teachers for each student and placed in their permanent 
files in the office show that 100% of the Seacrest students 
participated in a community service project, the recycling 
program at Seacrest, a major project involving global 
education, and a global education field trip during the 
1991-1992 school year (Appendix G) . 

Parents also acted as observers of student gains and 
actions involving global awareness and responsibility. In 
May 1992, parents responded to questions in a survey and 
the results are summarized in Table 12. 
Table 12 

Summary of 117 Parent Responses to Questions Asked In a 
Questionnaire About Global Education and Their Children in 
May 1992 



Question Agree Disagree 



(n=117) 



My child has shown positive 
attitudes toward self, others, 
and the preservation of the 
environment. 



117 
(100%) 



(0%) 



0 



Have had discussions at home 
about global concepts with 
our children. 



112 



(96%) 



5 

(4%) 
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Parents indicated that their children displayed 

positive actions at home relating to global education 

concepts. Analysis of the responses supports the 

conclusion that global education was traveling from the 

school into the home. The following statements reflect the 

thoughts of twelve parents: 

Her awareness with the concerns of our environment 
have been greatly influenced by global awareness. 

Areas that we have never explored have become more 
involved with our family conversations. 

United Nations Day was informative. My child was 
especially curious and fascinated by the instructive 
comparisons provided in each classroom. 

As a kindergartner, she knows everything that should 
be recycled. . . 

My child is very interested in the environment and 
the future of the world. 

She has become much more conscious of world issues. 

My children want to venture out and explore our local 
area. The environment is always on their minds. 

I could not have imagined having thoughtful 
discussions about world issues with a nine year 
old and his friends from school 1 

Yes. I believe this is a "Seacrest" attitude and 
something that's been developed all year long. 

We celebrated Earth Day together by planting tr^ies. 

We all recycle as much as possible. 

Our children seem to be very interested in knowing 
everything that is going on around them. The world 
is becoming very real to them. They have solutions 
to world problems. Maybe we should listen to the 
children 1 

Students were asked questions pertaining to global 
thinking in questionnaires in October 1990, and again in 
May 1992 (Appendix M) . They were asked to identify 
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concerns and offer possible solutions to the concerns in 
their neighborhood, school, community at large, and in the 
world. Table 13 provides a summary and comparison of 
student responses. 
Table 13 

Summary of a Comparison of Responses of 101 Students in 
Grade 3 Through Grade 7 in October 1990, and the Responses 
of 151 Students in Grades 2 Through Grade 8 in May 1992^ to 
Questions Pertaining to Global Thinking 



Question 



Answers Indicating 
Global Other No Problem 

Thinking 



•90 '92 '90 '92 
(n=101) (n=151) 



90 



92 



What is the 
biggest problem 
in your 
neighborhood 
and what can you 
do to make it a 
better place to 
live? 

If you were on 
the Board of 
County 

Commissioners , 
what would you 
do to make Collier 
County a better 
place to live? 



What could you 
do to make Seacrest 
School a better 5 
place to live, grow, 5% 
and learn? 



7 99 57 35 37 17 
7% 66% 56% 23% 37% 12% 



39 130 
39% 86% 



If you were 
President of the 
United States, what 
would you do to make 
the world a better 
place to live? 



47 
47% 



47 
31% 



128 
85% 



54 
53% 



54 
53% 



49 
49% 



18 
12% 



74 
49% 



17 
11% 



8 

8% 



42 
42% 



5 

5% 



3 

2% 



31 
20% 



6 

4% 
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Responses given in May 1992, showed a significantly 

higher percentage of students demonstrating global thinking 

(Appendix N) . Students freely offered their opinions and 

solutions. They had not done so in October 199 0, Analysis 

of the student responses showed that their concerns 

centered around environmental issues and issues of social 

responsibility. Students expressed the need for mutual 

respect and solving conflicts peacefully in both the school 

setting and the international setting. They were able to 

identify more problems in their ixomediate environment of 

neighborhood and school than they were in October 1990, and 

offer solutions to those problems. 

I think that the biggest problem in Marco Island 
is tourism. We used to be able to look down from 
our apartment by the beach and see dolphins and rays 
playing in the warm waters of the gulf. Now they've 
added one hundred more feet of beach to attract 
tourists. The worst part is that they did that by 
dredgingl They killed tons of animals in doing sol 

Grade 6 

In my neighborhood there are no recycling bins. 
All condos in Pelican Bay should have recycling 
bins. 

Grade 8 

One of the biggest problems in my neighborhood is 
the constant turning on of sprinkles. Since they are 
set on automatic, regardless if it has rained or not 
they come on. To solve this problem I would turn the 
sprinkles on only once a week and encourage my 
neighbors to do so as well. 

Grade 8 

The biggest problem is crime. Also people wrecking 
the beautiful land we live on. To help prevent this 
we could have neighborhood crime watch areas and have 
tighter government. 

Grade 6 

Sometimes there is trash at the end of our canal. 
Some fish and animals try to get at them and get 
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caught in the trash and die. We could stop them by 
limiting litter and keeping our canals clean. 

Grade 8 

If I were on the Board of County Commissioners the 
first thing I would do to make Collier County a 
better place is organize a clean up crew that would 
take sections of the county and pick up liter and 
recycle as much as possible. 

Grade 6 

I would stop spending money on incinerator and stuff 
like that and spend more money on homeless, garbage 
problems. Then I would go from school to school and 
educate children about those problems. 

Grade 5 

I would increase recycling giving people a reason and 
goal to recycle. 

Grade 7 

Have a day when everyone plants trees. 

Grade 4 

I think that Seacrest does great with teaching 
younger kids kindness to others, but personally I 
think we have to focus more on the kindness of the 
kids in the middle school. After all, Seacrest should 
live up to their motto that Seacrest if full of 
kindness and love of others. 

Grade 8 

Make sure there are no fights and everyone gets 
along. 

Grade 4 

I can pick up trash on the playground at school. 

Grade 2 

Plant and make a rule you can't pull out grass. 

Grade 2 

Seacrest should offer a black history course in 
the Social Studies department as well as a class 
for older students on the economies and trade 
between the countries around the world. I would 
also try to get the kids more involved with the 
public by having weekly fieldtrips to nursing 
homes, halfway houses and volunteering at the 
conservancy and hospital. 

Grade 8 
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Have an environmental area that there would be 
visible wildlife for future generations to learn 
about • 

Grade 7 

If I were President of the United States one thing 
I would do to make the world a better place to live 
in is give information about the environment letting 
people become more aware of the state that the 
environment is in . 

Grade 6 

I would give the former Soviet Union all the aid I 
could give that my power would allow. Keeping 
stability in the region is imperative. 

Grade 7 



I would make peace with all our foreign enemies. I 
would make a firm rule about recycling and littering. 
I would help ban the usage of drugs used in the 
U.S.A. 

Grade 4 

Stop drug use and racism. 

Grade 6 

Stop air, water, gas pollution and use solar power. 

Grade 2 

I'd make everyone have equal rights and people 
21-24 encouraged to vote. 

Grade 6 

Make peace. 

Grade 3 

I would make it a rule when you cut down a tree 
you plant two more. 

Grade 2 

I would help the homeless people and I would make 
sure that everyone has medical attention. I would 
find jobs for unemployed people. I would also try 
to save our planet. There would be a Nationwide 
Environmental Organization where people from across 
the country could send in ideas for saving the 
planet. I would make education a bigger issue so 
that every person could have a healthy education. I 
would help to solve wars and disagreements among 
countries . 

Grade 6 
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The May 1992, student questionnaire asked questions to 
assess student attitudes toward global education and the 
possibili""/ of making a difterence in the future of the 
world. Student responses are summarized in Table 14. 
Table 14 

Summary of 151 Student Responses to Questions Assessing 
Attitudes Toward Global Education and Self as a Global 
Citizen in May 1992 



Question Yes No 

(n=15l) 

Do you think kids can make a 142 9 

difference in the future of (94%) (6%) 
the world? 

Do you thin-^ all kids should 150 1 

have the opportunity to learn (99%) (1%) 
about the world and participate 
in activities that make a 
difference around them? 



Yes, because children are becoming more educated 
and they are living in a world of constant changes. 
They will learn to react quickly to disagreements 
and changes. 

Grade 6 

I do think kids will make a difference in the future. 
I think this because the kids could find what 
grownups are doing wrong now so kids won*t make the 
same mistakes. 

Grade 4 

Children will bring new ideas to the world. 

Grade 5 

Kids are the next generation so if they are educated 
and aware of the world problems, they can resolve 
problems and "guide" the world to a better place to 
live. 

Grade 6 

Kids are our future. So they can make a difference 
and will. 

Grade 3 
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I think kids can make a huge difference in the 
future. Kids are initially the hope for a cleaner 
world. Our parents depend on us to make right their 
wrongs . 

Grade 8 

I think all kids should have a chance to learn 
about the world to become more in tuned with it 
so we can all do a better job in trying to save it. 

Grade 6 

I think kids should learn about the world. Global 
education makes a big difference in life. 

Grade 8 

Analysis of the information gathered from the 
questionnaire presented to students, teacher evaluations of 
students' global awareness and participation in the 
program, parent responses to questions pertaining to their 
childrens' global awareness, and observation recorded in my 
journal throughout the implementation of this MARP, 
suggests that this terminal objective has been achieved. 
Side Effects 

It was anticipated that, since the success of this 
project depended on the participation and enthusiasm of the 
entire Seacrest community, students, teachers, and parents 
would all gain greater global perspective. Teacher 
evaluations of student outcomes, behaviors, and ^ctitudes 
clearly pointed to increased global perspective. Careful 
analysis of comments made by teachers in formal and 
informal interviews and questionnaires, and the expressed 
enthusiasm and commitment made to continue and further 
develop the program, suggested the strong probability of 
increased global perspective for teachers. Assessing 
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increased global perspective for parents was far more 
difficult and not really possible. However, parents 
expressed strong support for the program, indicated 
discussing global concerns, and participated in global 
education activities at home with their children. It was 
reasonable to conclude that the possibility for increased 
global perspective among parents existed. 

As anticipated, the project offered substantial 
opportunity for increased parental and community 
involvement in the school. It was recognized by the staff 
that parents and the community offer a treasure chest of 
resources and opportunities just waiting to be tapped. The 
view of Tucker (1983) and Anderson (1990) that successful 
global education programs should be grassroots efforts 
extending into the local community was realized at Seacrest 
School. Although Seacrest had a long standing goal of 
forming partnerships with universities, it had not been 
anticipated that this project would move us further along 
in reaching that goal. The global education program 
offered a natural opportunity for collaborative efforts 
between the school and universities (Tucker, 1990) . Having 
two university students, one local and one international, 
participate in the program was a benefit and joy to all 
involved. 

The heart and soul of the project was realized when 
the students expressed with confidence that they could make 
a difference in the world now. 



Reflection of the Solution Strategy 

As reflected by the outcomes; this solution strategy 
was appropriate and effective in responding to the need to 
integrate global education as a central theme in the 
Seacrest environment. 

Teachers coming together for workshops allowed staff 
to further develop its commitment to global education 
(Kniep, 1986) . The staff development models for global 
education developed by Grossman (1983) and Freeman (1983) 
provided an appropriate framework for the staff to move 
forward in their thinking. The process of developing their 
own definition, philosophy, goals, and objectives of global 
education moved them toward a vision that enabled them to 
create, develop, and implement a dynamic interdisciplinary 
program school wide (Becker, 1982: Tye, K.,1990). Parent 
workshops opened the door for increased awareness that led 
to the support parents could provide the teachers and the 
program. Much of the quality of the program depended on 
strong parental involvement (Tucker, 1983) . It was 
recognized that the parent workshops could have been more 
effective, and thir will be addressed next fall. The 
effectiveness of the catalog of resources to support the 
program is yet to be evaluated. I asked the teachers in 
May 1992, if they felt the effort taken to prepare the 
catalog was worthwhile. They believed that the catalog 
will continue to grow and will be utilized much more in the 
future . 



It would be presumptuous to believe that the 
implementation strategy was totally responsible for the 
outcomes of this project • What made the solution strategy 
appropriate and the implementation effective was the 
fundamental philosophy and unique culture of Seacrest 
School . 

The qualitative approach used to evaluate this project 
provided extensive opportunity to observe patterns and 
characteristics of the participants and program. 

The staff members at Seacrest School were committed to 
the success of their students and to providing an 
environment and program that brings optimum learning. 
Together they created, designed, and implemented the 
curriculum • This provided teachers with ownership and the 
flexibility to constantly enhance, revise^ and adjust the 
program to meet the student needs. Teachers exhibited a 
high degree of independence that allowed them constantly to 
move forward to achieve their goals. The value placed on 
freedom at Seacrest enabled staff to be creative, 
innovative, and express their uniqueness. Open to new 
ideas, the staff was ready to seize the opportunity 
presented at the moment • They exhibited a positive 
attitude and built a relationship with students and parents 
that was caring, cooperative, open, and respectful. 

Students were active in their own learning and 
displayed ownership of the program. They were encouraged 
to be independent learners, to accept self-responsibility , 
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and to find their own answers. Students had the 
opportunity to make choices, decisions, connections, and 
take risks. When I observed the students, they appeared to 
be confident, to learn from their mistakes, to solve 
problems creatively, and to make cognitive connections that 
enhanced their learning. They exhibited strong self-esteem 
and the caring, respectful behavior modeled by their 
teachers. When observing the patterns of the students, it 
was obvious that they were happy in school and excited 
about learning. 

Parents were recognized by the staff, students ^ and 
themselves as a vital part of the program. The open door 
policy at Seacrest and communication with the staff created 
a true partnership between the school and the parents. 
Parents began to understand connections between what 
students learned and experienced in school and what they 
learned and experienced outside the school. It was 
apparent that the more parent participation, the richer the 
program became and the greater the success of the students. 
I observed, time and time again, when the staff could not 
find the resources or expertise to make something happen in 
the program, they needed only to look to the parents. I 
noted that parents felt free to express their ideas and 
concerns, and ,s, ultimately, made for a better school. 

The instructional program exhibited a strong element 

of connectedness. It was multisensory , integrative, and 

responsive to the needs, learning styles, interests, and 

talents of the students. The program was balanced and 
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incorporated the best of tradition with new and innovative 
ideas and approaches. The delivery and design of the 
program encouraged excellence, imagination, creativity, and 
the result was a joyful learning experience for all the 
participants . 

It is important that we continue to examine the 
patterns and characteristics that have emerged as a result 
of this project. These patterns provide insight and 
direction, and are the foundation for self, group, and 
program evaluation. The patterns observed can be directly 
related to the philosophy of the school. It is for this 
reason that we must continue to revisit and explore the 
philosophy and strive to live its potential. 

The qualitative data gathering method was effective 
and, most importantly, provided mec^aingful feedback 
throughout the process. Analyzing and reflecting on the 
data enabled the staff to make adjustments, inclusions, and 
move forward (Patton, 1986) . The data gathering process 
helped teachers establish new methods to evaluate student 
outcomes better. Because the teachers were open to new 
ideas and had ownership of this entire project, they were 
willing to take the time to be careful researchers and 
historians. 

Implications of Outcomes and Processes 

The solution strategy used in this MARP could be 
adopted in any school that believes in the philosophy of 
global education and has a commitment to providing a global 
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education program for its students. The strategy should be 
adapted to meet the needs determined by the unique 
characteristic and culture which distinguish one school 
from another. 

The program has nothing to do with funding, methods, 
techniques, or materials. It is about making connections. 
And it is about giving good teachers freedom and 
flexibility to create and provide an integrative, 
first-hand, multi-sensory learning experience for the 
students. When given the opportunity, children will use 
their imagination and become creative problem solvers. 
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Chapter 7 

Decisions on Future of Intervention 



Maintain. Modify, Abandon 

The success of the solution strategy and the support 
for the global education program at Seacrest School by the 
students, staff, parents, and Board of Directors suggests 
that we need to continue on our journey of educating global 
citizens. What happened over the eighteen months of 
implementation represents only the beginning of a long and 
exciting voyage. The curriculum will change and evolve as 
the world changes and the participants change. Perhaps it 
is only the philosophy that will remain constant. 

One component will be added to the solution strategy 
and that is the concept of self-renewal. If the staff is 
going to retain a sense of newness and creativity, 
self-renewal is essential. We must find ways to 
individually and collectively renew our energy and vision. 

If we are going to continue to grow, we must recognize 
and acknowledge that we have a long way to go in 
understanding and living our philosophy to its potential. 
We must explore more deeply into our own consciousness to 
see if we really "walk our talk." This could not have been 
pointed out to me more clearly or more poignantly than it 
was on the last staff workday of the 1992 school year. Our 
one teacher who comes from a minority background came into 
my office tc say "good-bye" to me before leaving on 
vacation. While discussing her first year at Seacrest, the 
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conversation revealed many hurts she had experienced over 
the past year. She had not meant to have this 
conversation; it just happened. It was difficult to 
witness her pain and realize that our gentle little school 
was not so gentle after all. She told me what gave her 
"hope was the global education program." 
Additional Applications 

It is anticipated that the goal for a student 
international exchange will be realized in the spring of 
1993. The Spanish teacher began exploring the possibility 
of exchanges with Mexican students in the latter part of 
the 1992 school year. She has maintained a large network 
of former public school colleagues who facilitate exchanges 
for their Spanish class students. Two other Seacrest 
teachers have contacts in the International School System 
where they taught and held administrative positions before 
joining the Seacrest faculty. They are in the process of 
exploring the possibility of a student and teacher exchange 
in Austria. 

The probability of continued and expanded partnerships 
with businesses and universities also exists. The greater 
Naples community has shown interest and support for the 
global education program at Seacrest. The Florida 
International University student continues to participate 
in the environmental portion of the program and is helping 
a Seacrest teacher offer an environmental component at the 
1992 Seacrest Summer Arts and Science Camp to children from 
the Naples area. I foresee that the collaborative effort 
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of Seacrest staff and parents will bring the potential for 
the expansion of partnerships to a high level of 
probability. 

Dissemination of Information About Benefits 

In August and September 1992, the results of this 
project will be presented to the faculty of Seacrest 
School. On August 26, 1992, we will again spend our f: ^t 
staff workday in a retreat setting to review our 
philosophy. Reflection on this project is necessary if we 
are to monitor our own successes and failures, improve our 
communication so we understand each ott r better, and 
.continue to integrate learning to include a 
multidimensional, flexible, and responsive learning 
environment for the students at Seacrest School. 

The Seacrest parents and board members will also have 
the opportunity to review, discuss, and examine the results 
of the MARP. 

Mark Helprin, in his eloquent introduction to The Best 

American Short Stories (1988) states: 

In the end only the spark that passes from a writer's 
work to the soul of an individual reader will matter: 
not reputation, not recognition, not reward, not even 
the judgment of history, which itself is passing and 
ephemeral . (pp . xxix-xxx) 

It is my hope that, through the dissemination of this 

project, there will be something of value found in this 

effort for my colleagues at large. 

Recommendations 

If this intervention were to be started again at 
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Seacrest, I would suggest additional workshops for the 
parents. The development of a global update newsletter to 
be sent bi-monthly to parents would also be recommended. 
The newsletter could include submissions from students and 
teachers, as well as from parents themselves. This would 
enable parents who are not in the school as often as others 
to identify global education activities more easily. The 
success of the project depends on parental support. 
Additional parent workshops and the newsletter would allow 
parents to expand their knowledge and sustain their support 
for global education. 

During my 29 years as an educator in both public and 
private schools, I have experienced endless fads and swings 
focusing on new models, methods, programs, materials, and 
structures. Career Education, Open Schools, and Back to 
Basics are only a few illustrations of educational concerns 
that have experienced "^^le pendulum shift in our world 
called "school". Buzz words abound in our profession. 
Global education will likely be addressed by most 
administrators and teachers in the not too distant future. 
Their understanding of the concept will determine if 
"global education" becomes another buzz word and passing 
trend. 

In my mind, if the philosophy is understood, global 
education will be he.rd to ignore. The fact that we now 
live in a changing global village, where the 
interconnectedness of the world's people and environment is 
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recognized globally , will continue to make global education 

a pressing need in our schools. 

The assumptions for the implementation of a MARP 

stated by Nova University (1990) suggest that: 

The MARP is a problem-solving undertaking executed 
within a local setting — a site-specific project from 
which generalization to other settings is not a major 
expectation, except insofar as the latter are similar 
to the former, (p.l) 

I would suggest that any school considering developing 
a global education program should remember that the success 
of this project can be attributed to the fact that the 
whole school community - students, staff, and parents - 
were involved. As this was a grassroots effort, utilizing 
the community at large as an expanded learning laboratory, 
and requiring little funding, it seems appropriate to 
suggest that any school can develop a dynamic global 
education program that is unique to its own setting. 

The implementation of this MARP has been personally 
and professionally rewarding. I had the opportunity to 
grow in my leadership skills and in my own global 
perspective. It was an exciting experience from beginning 
to end as I observed the creativity, energy, and wisdom of 
the Seacrest teachers and children. I remain convinced 
that these children can make a positive difference in the 
future . 
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PI-IILOSOPHY 
OF 

SEACREST SCHOOL 

SeacrGsl School is (oundQcJ on ono conlral promise: lhat wilhin ovory human 
being, there Is a polenlial for learning thai is virtually unlimited. The leaching/learning 
process of Seacresl School is diiecled toward lietping our students become aware 
of tliis magnificent polenlial. helping them free tliemselves from self-Imposed 
limitations, and guiding them in tapping their own inner resources. 

This basic prernise dictates specilic principles In the leaclilng/learnlng 
environment. If we believe that the polenlial for learning Is unlimited, then it must 
follow lliat the environment of Seacresl Scliool will express an educational system In 
which optimum learning Involves the total person. ^'Learning to be everylliing you 
know you can be** becomes a cenlral theme in this environment 

Children will be taught that tliey have all the abilities lo move forward In their 
creative thinking to achieve liigher performance, lo solve problems, lo increase their 
levels of energy and productivity, and lo experience the joy of expanded learning. 
The participants of Seacresl will be encouraged lo look at Iheir life experiences with 
fresh new ideas; lo find a variety of alternatives in constructively solving problems; lo 
view mistakes as opportunities for learning; and lo regard learning as a joyful, 
creative, and lifelong experience. 

Doth faculty and students will hold liigh expectations of excellence In academic 
and intellectual achievement. Since optimum learning is enhanced by optimum 
mental, physical, and emolional health, children will be laughl from Ihe beginning Ihe 
importance of a healthy balance in nutrition, exercise, relaxation, rest, work, and play. 
In addition to academic subjects, technology, and basic skills, Seacresl School will 
also place an emphasis on llie arts, physical education, social awareness, peaceful 
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means of relating to olhers, eind cullurally accepted values. 

Paralleling the pliilosopliy of an unlimited learriing potential Is the commilment lo 
the development of self-responsibility: responsibility not only for one's acllons or 
behavior, but also responsibility for feelings and emotions, for maintaining one's own 
mental health, and for relatitig to others and to the envlionment with a deep respect. 
Seactest School maintains the philosophy that children and adults can learn lo use 
their inner resources for deeper levels of awareness, for innovative answers, for 
creating successful experiences, for energy and relaxation, and for making 
responsible decisions. 

In today's technological society in which information is the major commodity and 
the computer age is in motion, education must move fon.'vard in new directions and 
creative ways of thinking. 

We must acknowledge that we are a part of a global transformation. U children 
are to be prepared to live and function creatively In the Iwenly-flrsl century, we must 
be willing to go far beyond II le traditional limits of schools as Ihey have existed. By 
exploring and discovering new ways of developing the human potential and inner 
wisdom, children cati meel the greatest cliallenges tlial have ever faced mankind. 
John Naisbill wrote in liis book, Megatrends : 

Technology and our human potential are the two great challenges and 
adventures facing humankind today. We must learn to balance tiw material 
wonders of technology with the spiritual demands of our human nature. 

Seacresl School feels a deep responsibility to open new doors lo learning and to 
integrate a maximum inner awareness with the forces of the outer environment, 
always striving toward a harmonious biend of the two. 

The curriculum, methods, techniques, and tools for expanding and culUvalIng a 
deeper Rareness of human potential will be selected and developed by a hIgNy 
qualified and creative staff, educational consultants, and the advisory t)oard. 
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Iiifornialion will be utilized ffom llie lalesl in educational researcli as well as llie best 
in Uadilional approaches. Children will approach laarning in a variety of ways, 
including such processes as creative use of iriiaginalion, kinesthetic approaches, 
written and artistic expression, creative movement, and dramatics. Tliis mullisensory 
at:>proacii to understanding academic subjects will be enhanced through Ihe 
utilizatiorT of children's individual learning styles and natural curiosity. Children's own 
language wilt form the basis of beginning reading and writing. Concepts which are a 
meanirigful and personal part of their lives will lay the foundation for mathematics. 
Experiences with fiierids, acquaintarices, family, and the environment will serve as 
springboards to social studies and science. 

Seacresl School is dedicated to creating an environment which maintains tlie 
followirig coridilions: 

rtesponsible indep e' idence . Each student shall be encouraged to lap his or 
her own inner resources toward the pursuit of excellence. 

A supportive environment wliicli Is dynamic and energetic , calm and peaceful. 

A program which teaches the value of helping others . 

Success-oriented experiences . Mistakes and problems are "tools" to hsip us 
learn. By reframing our thoughts, we can learn self-corrective actions. 

Authenticity . The recognition that each child Is unique. 

A climate for creative thinking . Cliildren can learn to direct their thoughts 
toward a positive, joyful, and peaceful approach to living and learning. 

Opportunities and choices . Children need to explore many varied alternatives 
for learning. 

Higher, deeper levels of questioning and listening to become more responsive 
to needs of self, others, and environment. 

O penness to new ideas, new resources, new ways of seeing, hearing, and 
thinking. 
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Individualized , small aro uD. wliole cl ass Inslrucllon . A muUI-lGvel. mulli-sensory 
ppprooch will be used In both Individualized and shared experiences. 

Encouraqgingnt o f play. Ciiildien need Die freedom of time and space to 
puisue their own ideas--lo be children. 

Molistic educatio ti. All pails aro inlorconnoctod and IhQ wIioIq person noodg 
to be developed and Inlegi ated-menlally, physically, socially, and emotionally. 

Joyful learnin g. Children and adults alike are happiest when they are in the 
process of active, creative learning. 

Constant evaluation, review, refining. The curriculum, leaching, methods, 
materials, and teacher/ student relationships will be under constant exariiina- 
lion for improvement. 

Creative leadersliip. by a staff that is fully qualified to meet all llio standards 
set forth In the Seacrest School philosopliy. 



notice oC Nondiscriminatory policy 



Seacrest School admits students of any race, color n»Monai 

and activities generally accorded or made availabl« to 
f,^^?r ? school. It does not discriminat. on th« 

^ -5^°: ^^'r®' national and ethnic origin in 

administration of its educational policies, admissions 

nM,i?^^; ^^'^°l^^^=ViP ^-^"d loan programs, and athlatic and 
other school-administered programs. 
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Appendix B 
ENTRY DATE 



ENTRY LEVEL 



APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION 



TO 



SEACREST SCHOOL 



Date 



Child's Name 



Birthdate 



/ 



month 



dmy 



yemr 



Social Security Number 



Parents* Name 



Address(es) 



Zip Code 



Telephone Numbers 



Brothers/Sisters (Names and Ages) 



Languages spoken at home 



Occupations of Parents 



Employment Address (es) 



Adult relatives in the Naples mrea 



Why did you choose Seacrest in preference to other echoole? 



Ha9 ycur child had group experiences before? 



Where? 



Does your child have special needs to be Mt? 



Mentally? 



Emotionally? 



Physically? 



U5 



Names and addresses of two credit references (bank, employer, charges, etc.) 



Child's physician 

Teleplione Number 

Any physical handicaps and/or allergies? 



If we cannot reach you In an emergency, whom shall we call? 

Relationship 

Address ^Telephone 



My child has my permiasion to participate fully in this school expsriencs^ including 

any field trips planned as part of the progran. 

In th« event of an emergency involving my child » I hereby giv« my pcnission for Ch« 
staff of Severest School to consult a physician, I will a«suM« full responsibility 

for the payment of all fees not covered by the school's insurance* 



Signature of Parent 



HOTICE OF NONDISCRIMINATORY POLICY 

SEACREST SCHOOL ADMITS STUDENTS OF ANY RACE, COLOR. NATIONAL AND ETHNIC ORIGIN TO 
ALL THE RIGHTS, PRIVILEGES. PROGRAMS, AND ACTIVITIES CEHERAIXY ACCORDED OR HAD? 
AVAILABLE TO STUDENTS AT THE SCHOOL. IT DOES HOT DISCRIMINATE ON THE BASIS OF RACE, 
COLOR, NATIONAL AND ETHNIC ORIGIN IN ADMINISTRATION OF ITS EDUCATIONAL POLICIES, 
ADMISSIONS POLICIES, SCHOLARSHIP AND LOAN PROGRAMS, AND ATHLETIC AND OTHER SCHOOL 
ADMINISTERED PROGRAMS. 
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NOTE: It la understood that tuition !• du« on ££ b<f or< th< 15th of ••ch »onth 

covering the following month. Teachers' salaries and school maintenance 
depend upon tuition income throughout the year. Tuition rates are based 
upon expectations of a full year's attendance, so if you must leave for a 
month or more and do not maintain your child's place in class by paying 
tuition during the time of absence, it will be necessary to re-register 
at the time of re-entry, and we cannot guarantee a place ahead, NO CHILD 
IS ACCEPTED WITHOUT A PERSONAL INTERVIEW AND SCREENING, In the event that 
a student's social, emotional or learning behavior disrupts or interferes 
with the educational program, we reserve the right to dismiss the student 
from Seacrest School. Applications are welcomed from students with 
average and above average abilities. Adaission Is based on individual 
testing, scholastic records and personal references. 



Signed: 



*A non-refundable fee of $75.00 is required when returning an application. 



FOR OFFICE USE OHLY 



Interview date 

By ^ 

Accepted to start 
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PERSONAL INTERVIEW FOR PARENTS 
What are your cho-ld's interests? 



What do you consider your child's strengths? 



What do jrou nioat want for your child in life? 



What do you hopa your child will racaiva from atta nding Saacrast School? 
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5. In what artag of your child's 11£« doct h«/ahfl r«c«lv« practice In d«v«loplng 

decision-making skills? 



6. What do you find arc tha taost challenging aapacts of your child? 



7. What do you find are tha most rewarding aspects of your child? 



8, How would you describe your relationship with your child? 
Please elaborate. 



U9 



Hav« you read Che philosophy of Seacrast School? 

Does this philosophy agree with your personal values? 

A writing sample is required from students applying for grades two and 
above : 

In your own words, without help from your parents or teacher^ tell us 
about yourself. 
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DEFINITIONS OF GLOBAL EDUCATION FORKULATED BY SEACREST 
TEACHERS SEPTEMBER 1990 

001 "Global Education is the exposure^ experience^ 

and experimentation with the world around us. 
The "entire** world is our environment and we 
must interact with and inuaerse ourselves in 
the wonder of it*" 



002 "Creating an awareness of others, their 
differences and similarities to us,.,, 
integrating this in a foreign language 
classroom is easy. It means to me, geography, 
language, customs, dress, foods, religious 
beliefs and attitudes. (I also encourage pen 
pals through International Youth Services in 
Finland." 



003 "Global Education is helping people expand 

their awareness of the entire world. To 
learn, to respect a culture other than your 
own. We must work to live as one. He rely 
on our **Globe" daily, we must take care of it 
daily. We need to become aware of more than 
our own backyard." 

004 "I see Global Education as a way of introducing 

our children to the idea that they are indeed 
citizens of a world community. Our focus should 
be on the way our actions (both as individuals 
and as a nation) have the power to affect other 
individuals in other nations. Naturally part of 
this process is learning basic geographical 
concepts: continents and coxintries that make 
them up; cultural diversity; landforms... 
However, this geographic foimdation must lay the 
groundwork for the ultimate goal of teaching 
cross-cultural cooperation and global 
responsibility in all areas: civil rights; 
respecting religious differences, stewardship of 
the earth and feeding the hungry. 

005 "To me Global Education is the acquainting of 
children to the many cultures, countries, 
customs, languages, etc. of the world in order to 
enable them to understand their own place in the 
scheme of things." 

"An awareness of the environmental issues 
which affect all the world, as well as an 
opportunity to learn about, become familiar 
with, accept and respect, the differences 
as well as the similarities in humanity 
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world wide. As the world becomes smaller, 
we must learn to work together for the good 
of the whole." 

007 "By definition, global includes all things on 

our "globe" or earth. However, Global Education 
should not be limited to earth. When 
incorporated within the total process of 
educating children, global education should 
help students become more aware of the 
interconnectedness of all matter in the universe. 
Naturally, as with the acquisition of knowledge, 
by most, young and old alike, starting with 
simple concepts close to home helps to develop 
a better understanding of more difficult 
concepts relating to more distant parts of the 
world and universe. Eventually, man's global 
awareness must include the awareness of earths' 
interconnectedness with its partners in the 
universe." 

008 "Global awareness is seeing self and cow&xinity 

concerns on a broader spectrvw. Viewing our 
world's inhabitants in a neighborly way helps 
us to see the world is made up of people just 
like us with strengths and weaknesses. This 
new awareness could bring the concept of world 
peace into reality - our reality. When the world 
becomes our neighbor the c'nor to cooperation 
and understanding opens wider.** 

009 "It is a relatively new concept which transforms 

the traditional approach to literatiire, art, 
history, science and related fields from a merely 
transatlantic (US-Europe) context to one which 
stresses the interrelatedness of events and 
conditions throughout the world. -The increasing 
degradation of Earths environments and the 
intensification of conflicts in third world 
coixntries have added impetus to this more 
comprehensive scope of studies." 

010 "Global education is the sharing of information 
about our own country and other countries, their 
philosophies, life styles and customs, focusing 
not only on their differences from our own way 
of life, but also on the common bond we all share 
as citizens of the same planet.** 

"My interpretation of global education is that it 
in a new attitude and awareness concerning the 
planet Earth. It is an idea for the 90*s which 
involves familiarity with one's self, one's 
family, neighborhood and country. The larger 
picture is developing a sense of ourselves in 
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relationship with the rest of the world. These 
senses would deal with preserving international 
resources and sharing^ peace among nations and 
harmony amongst all kinds and types of people. 
To me global education is the teaching of 
interdependence^ interrelatedness and oneness of 
all cultures on Earth.'' 

012 "Global education is an awareness of our world. 

This is an awareness of the people, the land, 
customs and events of other parts of the world. 
Educating children about th , location of 
continents and countries - nn important part 
of global education. We i ^ part of the world 
and we can and should work together in many ways 
to make our planet we shara a b«ttar placa for 
everyone. I feel it is important to teach 
children about the world they live in. They 
need to know more about a country than only its 
neuna. Real people with many similarities and 
differences make up our planet.** 

013 "Global education would seem to be (to me) 

an overall awareness of ths world in which 
we live - learning where 'in the world* we 
all are, learning about other cultures and 
languages, contrasting and comparing the 
people - their likes and dislikes, their way 
of life, their beliefs, how they worship and 
in general what is * happening* in the world.** 

014 "Global education begins with developing each 

child's self concept. It begins with **XE**, 
and looking at the world among that KB. 
Global education encourages childrsn to b# 
awars and understand how the cycle of life 
works, from their small world of fasily and 
friends to far away places on the sarth and 
beyond. It teaches ways vs are alike and 
different, how all types of people make up 
the world. Mostly, children need to learn 
that we must take care of our world. . .the 
people, the land, and the spirit of the future.** 

015 **Global education is the process of learning 
that the world is one unit made up of smaller 
artificially imposed political areas. The 
children and adults of the world need to see 
themselves as parts of a wholly dependent 
system working to the benefit of the whole.** 

"Global education is an awareness of what is 
outside the child himself. This begins with 
an awareness of home and family which then 
^rows to the neighborhood, the city, the state, 
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the country and the planet where I live. 
At each level we can begin to understand the 
likeness and differences of people, cv.3toms, 
weather ; and geography." 

017 "Global education involves the study of the world 

and its people. The study includes such things 
as geography, government, customs, language, 
education, and everyday life of a country's 
people. One of the goals of global education is 
to further understandings between the world's 
people through education and through real lines 
of communication between the children involved 
in the study." 

018 ''Global education is the acg[uisition of knowledge 

through experience, exploration and learning 
about the relationship of the parts of the whole 
and the whole to its parts based on the concept 
that we are all one." 

019 "Learning about one another through art, susic, 

dances and games. Hopefully learning about the 
differences in the way of lifestyles and sethods 
of learning." 

020 "To me global education is the teaching 

of interdependence, interrelatednees, 
and oneness of all cultures on Earth.** 
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APPENDIX D 

QUESTIONNAIRE AND INTERVIEW QUESTIONS 

Question for informal discussion with Seacrest teachers 
in August 1990. 

"How do you feel about global education? 

Question for informal discussion with Seacrest teachers 
participating in the 1989-90 Seacrest global eduation 
program. Question asked in August 1990. 

"How do you feel 2U)0ut the Seacrest global education 
program? " 

Questions asked in a questionnaire to all Seacrest 
teachers in September 1990. 

"How much time do you spend each week on global concepts 
in your classroom?" 

"In what area(s) of the curriculum are global concepte 
addressed in your classroom?" 

Please state your definition of global education. 

Questions posed to parents on a (questionnaire in 
Ocotober 1990. 

"How important was the philosophy of Seacrest School in 
making your decision to have your child attend Seacrest?" 

"How important do you feel global education is for your 

child?" 

"How interested are you in learning norm about global 
education?" 

Questions posed to students in grades 3 through grade 7 on 
a guestioxmaire in October 1990. 

"What is the biggest problem in your neighborhood and what 
can you do to make it a better place to live?" 

"If you were on the Board of County Commissioners, what 
would you do to make Collier County a better place to 
live?" 

"What could you do to make Seacrest School a better place 
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to live, grow and learn?" 

"If you were President of the United States, what would you 
do to make the world a better place to live?" 
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SEACREST COUNTRY DAY SCHOOL 
DEFINITION OF GLOBAL EDUCATION 

Any definition of Global Education must begin with 
the understanding that it is a social movement that calls 
for changing attitudes rather than a packaged set of 
curriculum objectives. As such, Global Education must not 
be viewed as an additional component to be added to an 
already burdened curriculum. Instead ^ it must become a 
change in perspective to be applied to existing curricula 
in each subject area. 

Global education is an approach to learning in 
which students and teachers look for ways to connect 
specific instruction to the rest of the world. Students 
are encouraged to recognii^ that concepts know no 
boundaries, and systems (including geographical, 
ecological, economic, cultural, technological and 
communications) are interconnected. Such an approach 
demands that teachers and students are sensitive to human 
rights and hximan values: that differences in values and 
cultures are accepted as minor obstacles when compared 
with the meaning of human dignity and the similarities 
that unite all people as members of a world community* A 
Global approach also fosters an understanding of history. 
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geography, politics, literature, and economics through 
examination of international issues and problems. Through 
discussion and analysis of global concerns, students 
discover the evolution of these problems historically; 
they see the role geography plays in regional or cultural 
conflicts and environmental controversies. Simply put. 
Global Education highlights the interdependence of all 
people, their inner resources, their natural and mamnade 
resources and the ways in which they use these gifts. 



Global Education: From T ><Qnaht to Action 
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SEACREST COUNTRY DAY SCHOOL 
GLOBAL EDUCATION PHILOSOPHY 

Global Education has been a part of Seacrest's basic 
philosophy from the beginning. Before a single child was 
enrolled, parents read and agreed with the philosophy 
which stated: "We must acknowledge that we are part of a 
global transformation. If children are to be prepared to 
live and function creatively in the twenty-first century, 
we must be willing to go far beyond the traditional limits 
of schools as they have existed. By exploring and 
discovering new ways of developing the human potential and 
inner wisdom, children can meet the greatest challenges 
that have ever faced mankind." 

Clearly our overall philosophy calls for an academic 
program that is totally integrated and global in scope. 
Thus, in Seacrest's curriculum there are global components 
of each subject area woven into the very faO^ric of 
Seacrest School; it is not a separate area of study. 

At Seacrest Country Day School, global education 
begins with a firm foundation of geographical and 
historical knowledge. However, from pre-kindergarten 
through eighth grade these traditional studies are built 
upon, layer by layer, until a global "whole" emerges. Once 
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the geography and climate of a particular region are 
understood, students are brought to an understanding of 
how the culture of the area is shaped by geography and 
climate. These cultural studies are made tangible as the 
students cook regional food, don traditional costumes, 
write to foreign pen pals, role play, and read stories 
from the point of view of a child living in that culture. 
Within this study, children learn bordering countries and 
how some elements of culture are shared across borders- 
Our annual International Festival is a kind of 
cross-cultural celebration that provides students an 
opportunity to share their understanding of a particular 
country with all of the other classes in the school. As 
their classrooms are carefully transformed into 
mini-nations, students begin to consider themselves 
"citizens" of that country as they make passports and 
create official stamps for their border guards. On the 
day of the festival, Seacrest becomes a microcosm of world 
nations, and every continent but Antarctica is 
represented. As the children move from one classroom 
"country" to another, they have their passports stamped. 
All of the children can enjoy the feeling of discovery as 
they explore new geographical, historical and cultural 
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horizons presented by their schoolmates in the form of 
art, music, artifacts, food, videos, movement, slides, 
stories and reports, and sometimes guest speakers. 

Yet another layer is added to our global 
understanding through an environmental approach, children 
follow migration routes of birds, whales and other 
animals. Once the concept of multinational migration is 
understood, students gain deeper understanding of 
controlling pesticides, water contamination, air 
pollution, habitat destruction, off shore dumping, and oil 
exploration, drilling and transportation. By first 
studying the effects of environmental problems on^ animal 
populations, the students see that strict legislation 
limiting environmental problems in one or two countries 
alone will have little impact upon animal populations that 
recognize no boundaries. Once this ground work is 
carefully laid, the students are led to a realization that 
all hviman life is also affected by the environmental 
decisions and policies established by individual nations 
in any single nation. They learn that just as it is 
important to respect cultural differences, we must respect 
political and economic differences, and work through 
diplomatic channels to gain solutions that are acceptable 
for all people and th^ planet they inhabit. The students 
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begin to see themselves and all people as members of a 
great web in which all life oi arth is interconnected. 
Through this kind of examination, social responsibility is 
recognized not as an abstract concept, but as a pressing 
reality. 



Global Education; From Thought to Action 
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SEACREST COUNTRY DAY SCHOOL 
OBJECTIVES FOR GLOBAL EDUCATION 



— To Study hunian values — This study includes "universal" 
values that define the characteristics, needs, traits that 
unite all people as h^Iman beings. The study includes 
"diverse" values derived from group membership and how 
these values influence worldviews. Through this study 
students gain an interest in different cultures to meet 
human needs. Students are also provided with opportunities 
to interact with people whose experiences are different 
from their own. Traveling abroad and foreign exchange 
study can also be pursued. 

— To study systems — This study includes the global, 
economic, political, technological, and ecological systems 
in which we live and which contribute to the 
interdependent nature of our world. Through this study, 
children are invited to share in the technological, 
political, and economic growth our world is experiencing. 
By examining recent developments in Eastern Europe, the 
establishment of a European Common Market, increasing 
dependence upon rapid, international communications, and 
international banking, students gain a small sampling of 
the transfomnations our world is undergoing. Students are 
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encouraged to broaden their worlds beyond Europe and 
traditional "Western" doiainance, and contribute their 
ideas for global transfer it ion. 

— To study global issues and problems — This study 
includes peace and security issues, national and 
international development issues, local and global 
environmental issues, and human rights issues* Through 
this study children have a forum for learning about 
pollution and other environmental problems, human rights 
and world hunger. Students recognize that searching for 
peaceful solutions to all conflicts is as important on a 
personal level as it is on a global level. A community 
service component provides an age-appropriate way to help 
others while gaining insight into the community and its 
inhabitants. 

— To study global history — This study focuses on the 
contact and borrowing among cultures and civilizations and 
the evolution of hximan values, contemporary global 
systems, and the causes of today's persistent problems. 
This study provides students with the fundamental 
knowledge of geography and world history necessary to 
study and understand current world issues. 
J. Kniep (1989) 
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SCIENCE 
Introduc t i on 



.v.^ii i« Li^^^^^'-^T.^''® encouraged to demonslratt their uniqueness as they 
excel I in science. Tlie curriculum Is designed to capitalize on the excitement 
of discovarv by engaging students in investigation through iha sc I snt"?-^ 
role'of'snfei f^"'?^"'^?,^^! concepts, skills, and mMs b? s u^ing the 

m^/ific ^^^?^'^. designing their own experiments, formulating the theoretical 

communKy^ ' ""'^ °^ "^^^ "^'"^ ^° ^ °f -"Odern scientific 

to IrliM^iV^^' and research in llie scientific disciplines is related 

ntPrn^t nnii"^''?? of human nleraction and use of the environment. '^^'^'-^^ 

children are continually interacting with all that «!rii»nc» 
^^o^Pffses through tli s approach and have devetojed the fSlfowfSg 
characteristics identified iti this curriculun. 'ouowmg 
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PHILOSOPHY 
SCIENCE 



Seacrest School *s science curriculum empowers students with an enduring 
iinderstand i ng of fundamental scientific concepts. 

Through the use of scientific exploration students move away from thinking 
that science is merely textbook oriented. The real nature of science is not 
only scientific knowledge itself, but the multitude of creative ways in which 
problems relating to the natural world are solved. It is not enough for 
students to memorize theories and fundamental concepts; they must understand 
the scientific process. Successful learning lepends upon accurate application 
of fundamental concepts and experimentation mrough the scientific process. 
Students are presented with experimentation and exposure in class where they 
must apply both their concrete conceptual knowledge and their abstract 
understanding. The use of various manipulat ives, such as household materials 
and science Tab equipment are necessary to build a solid foundation for 
concrete learning and lead into abstract thinking. These nan ipu I at Ives can be 
used to reinforce basic concepts as well as teach complex scientific theory. 
Students explore, gather data^ share ideas, search for patterns and realize 
that sientific experimentation and problem solving Is the result of an orderly, 
••ell planned application of conceptional knowledge. They are encouraged to 

)arn by discovery, experimenting, and exploring, to select alternative ways tc 
tiolve problems. Through these experiences, our students become flexible and 
are able to take risks in order to best discover and investigate their world. 



As in all other subject areas, Seacrest's science curriculum does not 
attempt to isolate concepts into unit clusters that are studied, tested, and 
then abandoned for the nextjunit of study. Rather, students are taught to loot 
for the relationships that exist among the various branches of the curriculum. 
Once those relationships are recoonized, it is natural for students to see the 
application of scientific strategies in other disciplines and in their lives. 

Baking^ art, carpentry, administering first aid, health, i.utritlon, 
reproduction, growth and development, computer, classroom maintenance, small 
machine maintenance, landscaping, plumbing, electrical wiring, snorkel in?, 
diving, and on site exploration of area resources such as field trips to: The 
Thomas Edison Home, The Keys. The Everglades, The Conservancy, and Dino-Might, 
etc. are Just a sample of activities that teach students real science 
viewed as real I ife. 
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[HTENTIOHS 



tSPONSIBLE IHDEPEMDENCE. Each student shall be encouraged to tap his 
or her own inner resources toward the pursuit of excellence. 



A supportive environment which is DYNAMIC AND ENERGETIC, CALM, AND PEACEFUL. 



A prograra vhich teaches the value of HELPING OTHERS. 



SUCCESS'ORIEHTED EXPERIENCES. Mistakes and problems are "tools to help us 
learn. By reframing our thoughts, we can learn se I f -correct I ve actions. 



AUTHENTICITY. The recognition that each child is unique. 



A CLIMATE FOR CREATIVE THINKING. Children can learn to direct their thoughts 
toward a positive, joyful, and peaceful approach to living and learning. 



OPPORTUNITIES AND CHOICES. Children need to explore nany varied alternatives 
for learning. 



'ICHER, DEEPER LEVELS OF QUESTIONING AND LISTENING to become wore responsive 
.0 needs of self, others, and environment. 



OPENESS to new ideas, new resources, new ways of seeing, hearing, and thinking. 



INDIVIDUALIZED. SMALL GROUP,, WHOLE CLASS INSTRUCTION. A mult I -level, 
multi-sensory approach wlll.be used In both individualized and ehartd 

experience. 



ENCOURAGEMENT OF PLAY, Children need the freedo« pursue their own 

ideas'-to be chi Idren. 



HOLISTIC EDUCATION. All parts are interconnected and the whole person 
needn to be developed and integrated--iiiental ly, phytlcally, locially, and 

emot ional ly . 



JOYFUL LEARNING. Children and adults alike are happiest when th«y are 
in the process of active, creatalve learning- 



^OHSTANT EVALUATION review, refining. The curricuiua, teaching, Mthods, 

ateriais, and teacher/student relatlonshipt will be under constant 
examination for improvement* 



CREATIVE LEADERSHIP by a staff that is fully qualified to need all the 
standards set forth in the Seacrest School philosophy. 
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GLOBAL/INTENTIONS 

--To study human vali>€S This study includes '"universal" values that 
deFine the charac ten i a t i C9 . needs, tra I ts . . . that unite all people as human 

beings, and "diverse'' values derived from group membership and contributing to 
particular world views. Through this study students gain an .nterest in 
different cultures to meet human needs. Students are also provided with 
opportunities to interact with people whose experiences are different from 
their own. Traveling abroad and foreign exchange study can also be pursued. 

7- To study systems This study includes the global, economic, 
political, technological, and ecological systems in which we live and thai 
contributes to the interdependent nature of our world. Through this study 
children are Invited to share in the technological, political, and econoaic 
growth our world 15 exper ienc inq. By examining recent developments in Eastern 
turope, the estabhshm^ ♦ of a European Common Market, increasing dependence 
upon rapid, international communications, and International banking, students 
gam a small sampling of the transformations our world is undergoing. Student^ 
are encouraged to broaden their worlds beyond Europe and traditional "Western" 
aommance, and contribute their ideas for global transformation. 

7~ To study global issues and problems This study includes peace and 
security issues, national and international developrwnt issues, local and 
global environmental Issues, and human rights issues. Through this study 
children have a forum for learning about pollution and other environmental 
Droblems, human rights and world hunger. Students recognize that searching for 

^aceful solutions to all conflicts is as important on a personal level as i t 
.s on a global level. A community service coomponent provides an 
itrinKabitants others while gaining insight into the cowminity anc 

-7 To study global history This study focuses on the contact and 
borrowing among cu tures and civilizations and the evolution of huwn values, 
contemporary global systesis„ and the causes of today's persistent probieas. 
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00 Scientific Process Skills/Laboratory Skills 

1 . 10 Basic Ski 1 1 5 

a. observe, using the five senses. 

b. observe, using magnifying glass and or microscope. 

c. use space and lime re ' at lonsh Ips. 

d. use logical and creative problem solving. 

e. use inquiry as refined problem solving. 

f. use number knowledge and computation. 

g. measure using various Instruments: rulers, scales, 
measuring beakers, droppers, etc. 

n. communicate clearly and precisely both orally and 

In wri t lng» 
i. use appropriate vocabulary 

j. read and create maps, graphs, models, diagrams, 

and other visual representations, 
K. predict based upon observation, measurement, 

reiationshlps, and observe variables- 
i. Infer from observation by interpreting and 

explaining, 
m. formulate hypotlieses. 

1.20 Laboratory Skills 

a. identify standard laboratory ©quipmBM. 

b. use standard laboratory equipment accurately 
and effectively, 

c. follow the standard format to conduct an experiment, 

d. create an experiment following the standard 
format. 

1.30 Application 

a. experiment using the scientific process and 
laboratory skills to solve an Identified problem. 

b. explore the real-world through tht 
scientific process using laboratory skillfi. 

c. explore areas of Interest using the scientific 
process . 



2.00 Life Science 
2J0 Animal 

fKiniii^lfJ^f^'^f^^^^^^l^^'^'.of "vins and ncn-llving 
thing* (movement, growth, and reproduction). * 

r VAllVitl ^'^'"^? non-living characteristics, 

c. Identify ways In which things grow and change. 

n h2^S2^*.^'^^^ Jiving things reproduce their own kind. 

r fPP'"?E^'^^V"[? 5^ "ving things, 

f- classify I ving thinas by Klndooms. 

^' MnS??r" svolutTon of living things, 

h. dent fy reasons for mlgralhn. 

dent fy a vertebrate, 

r nSUHf^ ft® characteristics of nasMsals. 

I ^^'^Hf>' characteristics of birds. 

i \\^^ characteristics of Insects, 

m. Identify the characteristics of reptiles. 
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n. IdenliF/ the cliaracler I si Ics of amphibians. 

o. Identify the characteristics of fish. 

p. Identify ways animals take care of their young. 

q. describe animal habitats and locations where animals live, 

r. classify animals as wild or tame. 

s. associate living things by their part In the food chain. 

t. classify animals by diet, 

u. Identify ways animals help people. 

2.20 Plants 

a. Identify the parts of a plant. 

b. classify plants by characteristics, 

c. Identify foods that are parts of plants. 

d. recognize that light, air, water, soil, and appropriate 
temperature are necessary for norieal plant growth. 

e. identify the stages of growth of a plant. 

2.30 Health, Nutrition, and Safety 

u llil^Wt^ ^^5 S^^®^??' ?[)^ Internal parts of the human body. 

b. Identify and describe the function of each of the five senses. 

c. discuss oraans and their relationship within a system. 

d. recognize the basic nutritional needs of the hunam body 
to maintain healthy growth and developwent. 

®' ^??^9n ze the need for safe Ihteractlon with the envtron«ent and 
It s life forms and practice safe interaction. 

2.40 Global Perspective 
2.4 I Human Values 

^' envtronmenl appreciate all aspects of the 

b. understand that all life forms depend on the environment 
on earth. 

c. understand the environment provides peace and inspiration. 
2.42 Systems 

a. understand that life and the environment function JoSntlv 
(interdependent) fnf luencing each other 

b. understand that natural laws exist in ail facets of the 
1 1 V ing wor Id. 

2.44 History 

a. understand the introduction of life on earth Influenced 

the environmental development of society. 
r nnnSnSt!!!^ •k^^ fdaptatlon takes place over a number of years. 

Vk^*^'^?'^^ P^* i?*"?" »<»<"fy In relation to 

the environmental conditions and changes In habitats. 
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3.00 Physical Science « 
3. 10 Halter 

a. describe objects by physical characteristics (properties). 

b. recognize that pl^yslcal properties can be combined to cause 
change. 

c. "'inpare objects by length and weiqht. 

d. recognize that matt^ar has three states - solid, liquid, and gas 

3.20 Magnetism 

a. classify magnetic and non-magnetic objects. 

3.40 Energy 

a. recognize energy as heat. 

b. recognize the need Tor energy. 

c. recognize that the sun generates energy. 

d. recoanlze relationship oT good eating, resting, and exerclae 

habits to body ei^ergy. 



i 

4.00 Earth Science 

4.10 Weather 

a. describe and define weather conditions. 

b. describe how weather effects people. 

c. use a thermometer and record results . 

4.20 Air and Hind 

a. recognize that moving air Is wind. 

b. define air and Its usefulness* 

c. recognize air as a gas* 

4.30 Hater 

a. identify sources of water. 

b. recognize physical properties of water. 

c. compare geographical forms In which water It Found. 

4 .40 Geology 

a. identify different types of soli. 

b. recognize that the Earth is composed of different layors. 

c. recognize that there are different types ot rocks and minerals. 

d. define fossil and recognize the archeoloylcat profeition. 

4.50 Oceanography 

a. describe the ocean as a habitat. 

b. compare ocean water to fresh water. 

c. recognize that the ocean moves. 

d. recognize the weathering effects of ocean movement. 

4.60 Space 

a. recognize the Earth's location in space. 

b. recognize the benefits we derive from the sun. 

c. describe the differences between day and night. 
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5.00 Eco I oyy/Eiw I rof^mental Conservation I 

5.10 Environmental Awareness 

a. appreciate and respect the wonders of our environment. 

b. explain the relationship between environmental change and 
habllates and food webs. 

5.20 Recycling 

a. recognize that many products can be reused. 

b. ^Qcoanlze that there are limited resources. 

c. Identify methods for properly caring For our environment, 
a. cierine the word conserve. 

5.30 Global Perspective 

5.31 Human Values 

a. understand the changes In the environment are caused by 
po I lut ion. ^ 

b. understand that changes In the environment effect all life. 

c. understand that pollution It created by people. 

d. understand that people can aave the greatest liapact on the 
environment (the animale and lypee of pollution created). 

e. understand that sosie life forns can change or adept to an 
altered environment; others cannot and becoiie extinct. 

5. 32 Systems 

a. understand defiance of the natural lavi cause reprocues lone 
In all other areas of the living world. 

b. understand that human events and actlvltlei effect the trendt 
and changes In the living world. 

c. understand that management systems exist In th« «nvlron»ent. 

d. understand that liumans create aanageMnt tysteat to compensate for 
intervention. 

e. understand that humans destroy Management systeas by 

Intervention In the natural system. 

the%nv?ronis€nt ^^^•^"■•"^ tyttea departments protect and foster 

5. 33 Global Issues 

a. understand that life forms are succeptabfi to disease, pollution, 
accidents, shortages, etc. 

b. understand that natural resources are non-renevablt. 

c. understand that resources are renewable naturally or with huaan 
ass I stance. 

d. understand that humans can practice conservation, restoration, 
and environmental preservation. 

e. understand that endangered species have been relntrocXiced to 
habltatss they formally occupied. 

f. understand the occupations related to snvlronasnlal Issues. 

g. understand the national and international agtnciet that exist. 
R. understand that social attitudes exist natlonel y and 

international ly. ' 

I. understand that conflicts exist betvsen different interest groups. 

J. understand that different cultures have different priorities. 

K. understand that controversy exists betvsen different groupi 
(social and poi Itlcal). ' 

i. understand that Individual and community Mfestye decisions. 
e-^iJif recreat onal choices, transportation options, housing 
se ectlons vocation, food, clothing, and energy use, effect 
wildlife directly and Indirectly. s^ . » « 
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m. understand that personal and community conservation practices, 

pluo social, cultural and economic values, effect envlronm> tal 

programs and activities, 
n. understand that wildlife depletion and habitat destruction can be 

changed by the development and adoption of alternative human 

lifestyles and social expectations. 
0. understand that In determining responsible and ethical actions In 

relation to wildlife and the environment, Individuals must 

separate desires from actual needs, 
p. understand that all users of wildlife must respect the rights and 

property of others, consider effects on the habitat, and observe 

rules and requlatlons relating to wildlife, 
q. understand that it Is tha responsibility of citizens, government, 

and Industry to avoid waste and destructive exploitation of 

natural resources, including wildlife, 
r. understand that public decisions that effect wildlife and the 

environment are made through social and political processes 

designed to represent the wished of the society, 
s. understand that individuals can influence public porcesses by 

votlna, demonstrating, lobbying, seeking on ice, and supporting 

compatible interest groups, 
t. understand that private decisions that nlfncl wlldiire and the 

environment are made through personal Ji>sdgementi, Each person 

makes such decisions on a dally ba8l%, including use of tlmt and 

en^'-gy, consumer choices, vocational and leisure tlM activities. 

5.34 History 

a. understand that life forms that cannot adapt becOM endangered 

and ext met. 

b. understand that humans have and do practice environmental 
preservation and conservat Ion, 

c. understand that state and federal governiients have created 
agencies and departments for environmental concerns. 

d. understand that wildlife agencies have become a part of our 
culture. 

e. understand the growing environmental concerns From the citizens. 
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GIoi)aI Eflucalfon Science Component 
Community Earth Week Activities 



Pre-k i iKlergai* 
K i ndergar ten 
First Grade - 



Second Grade 



ten - books, songs, related activities 



Th ird Grade 

Fourth Grade 
Fifth Grade 



Conservancy Recycling Program 



coMect cans and newspapers Tor 
"Feed the Animals" 
communit)^ clean-up project 

make a^mini -sani tary landfill - make predictions and check 

in SIX weeks, 
graph f ami !y recycl ing. 
make solar hot dog cookers. 

clean up day - pick up trash on playground and along roadside 
all students wrote letters to various resources for 

environmental inf ormat ion. 
natural Resource Projects 
lunch box recyc I ing 
evaluate your lunch box 
''The Lorax" by Or, Seuss 
discuss characters used as symbols. 

discuss messaae Seuss conveys about chlldrens* role In 
protecting the environment 

memorize the book in sections, plan and paint scenery 
decide upon props and costuiie?. and perfor* a dramatic 
presentation of the book to other. Seacrest Students 



Art - posters 

I^l^isic - related songs 

Library - Earth Week book marks 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 
Table of ConleiUs 



Uor Id Knowledge 



I INTRODUCTION 

II PHILOSOPHY 

III ItlTENTIOM 

lU ADOPTED BASIC CORE TEXTS 

V SCOPE AND SEGUEilCE 



1 . 00 Topography 

L 0 1 Historical Per spec t i ve 

1.02 Current Perspective 

1.03 Global Perspective 



. 00 Geograpiiy 

2. lU Physical ( land water, air) 

2.11 H i s tor i ca I Perspec t i ve 

2.12 Current Perspective 
2. 1 3 Global Perspect i ve 

2.20 People, Plants, and Animal Life 

2.21 Historical Per spective 

2.22 Current Perspective 

2.23 Global Perspective 



*J.OO Government 

^''^^^iiM?^' ^theories, systems, structures, processes) 
3. 1 I Historical Perspect Ive 

3.12 Current Perspective 

3.13 Global Perspective 




3.21 Historical Perspective 

3.22 Current Persi?ective 

3.23 Global Perspective 




i.OO Sociology - AnLhrono logy 
•1.10 Re I i g i on 

4.11 H isLor ical Pei'specl i ve 

4.12 Current Perspective 

4.13 Global Perspect ive 
4.20 Social Insti tut ions 

4.21 H i s tor ica I Perspec L i ve 

4.22 Current Perspective 

4 .23 Global Perspect ive 
4.30 Cultural - Tradition 

4.31 Historical Perspective 

4.32 Current Perspective 

4.33 GI:)bal Perspective 
4.40 Values - Morals 

4.41 Historical Perspective 

4.42 Current Perspective 

4.43 Global Perspective 



5.00 Economics 

5.10 Theories, Systems, Structures, and Processes 
5.1! Historical Perspective 

5.12 Current Perspective 

5. 13 Global Perspective 
5.20 Resources - Production 

5.21 Historical Perspective 

5.22 Current Perspective 

5.23 Global Perspective 



6 . 00 Human i t ies 

6. 10 Li terature 

6.11 Historical Perspective 

6.12 Current Perspective 

6. 13 Global Perspective 
6.20 Art 

6.21 Historical Perspective 

6.22 Current Perspective 

6.23 Global Perspective 
6.30 Music 

6.31 Historical Perspective 

6.32 Current Perspective 

6.33 Global Perspective 
6.40 Dance 

6.41 Historical Perspective 

6.42 Current Perspective 

6.43 Global Perspectiv« 
6.50 Drama of Cul ture 

6.51 Historical Perspective 

6.52 Current Perspective 

6.53 Global Perspective 
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? . 00 C i U :ef^3i^ip 

f.Ol Hislocical Pecspective 

7.02 Current Perspective 

7.03 Global Perspective 



8.00 Community - Communication 
8.10 Issues 

8.11 Historical Perspective 

8.12 Current Perspective 
8. !3 Global Perspective 

8.20 Service Heeds 

8.21 Historical Perspective 

8.22 Current Perspective 

8.23 Global Perspect i ve 



9.00 Etwironmental Issues 

? . I 0 Deve lorpment of 

9.11 Historical Perspective 
?.I2 Current Perspective 
?. 13 Global Perspect ive 

9.20 Conservation Action 

9.21 Historical Perspective 

9.22 Current Perspective 

9.23 Global Perspective 



VI REFERENCE GUIDE 

Pre-Kindergarten 
K indergar ten 
F irst Grade 
Second Grade 
Third Grade 
Fourth Grade 
Fifth Grade 



UII APPEHDIX 

Student Global Profi les 

Global Perspective Unified Schoolwide Projects 
Ongoing Topics of Study 
InteQrated Activities 
' Strategies 
Thinking Skll Is 
Sainple Vocabulary Lists 
Library Rttrerenc€ Materials 
Classrooa Materials and Resources 
Local Resources and Opportunities 
CoMunity Service Projects 
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01 liislorical Pei-speclive 

a. discover modes of Iransporlation have changed 

over Lime. . , . , i 

I), recoonize and describe how lopocjrapl^y has changed 

wi Ih' 11 me . 

c. introduce concept of continental movement. 

d. describe features th.* have made up the earth for 
ceiUur i es . 

e. describe how these features have infiiienced our 
ancestors . 

f. identify countries belonging to the former 
Br i t i sh Emp ire. 

g. recogr^ize tlie countries of Spain, France, and England 
as possessing land in Florida in the past. 

h. compare characteristics of various historical maps. 



2. 



1 

3. 



4. 
4. 



I .02 Current 
a. 



d. 



e . 

r. 

3- 
h. 



t. 

I. 

m. 

n. 

0. 

p. 

q. 

r . 
s. 



V . 



z. 
aa. 



Perspecl i ve 

identify map of the United States. P 

understand basic climatic and topographic 

characteristics of hometown. P 

become aware that characteristics can be 

different in otlier places. ^ P 

identify the a lobe and understand that it is 

a representation as a smaller scale. P,k, 2 

identify winere United States is on -l/^ie globe. P 

understand modes of transportation. K 

discuss how forms of transportation vary 

in different locations. K 

know skills and knowledge are needed to operate 

different modes of transportation. K 

understand maps and globes can be constructed 

from various materials. k 

identify four main directions. k.l, 

construct various types of maps. 1,2 

identify the equator, north pole, and south pole. 1,2 

locate and name states. KJ,2 

distinouish boundary lines. I, 

recognize describe and locate the seven continents. 1,2, 4,5 

distinguish between continent, country, state, 

captol, town, and community. 1,2,3,4 

introduce and name oceans of the world. 1,2, 

recognize topography is constantly, slowly changing. 

interpret information on a map using a scale, 

compass, key, compass rose, and legend. 112,3, 5 

identify and define various land and water 

formations represented on maps. 1,2,3, 

explain why Florida is a peninsula. 4, 

locate and identify land and water borders of Florida. 4, 

distinguish between and locate geographic, political, and 

physical areas on features on a world map. 5 

analyze characteristics and user of tht grid tysttm on 

maps and gloves* 5 

relate longitude and latitude to th«ir uses in locating 

places and separating time zon«s on earth* 5 

place cooridnates (latitude and lohgituda) on a map. Z 

compare uses and limitations of various types of maps. 2,3,4,5 
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'^^ ^lev^lop'Kniw^eclcIG of other countries' topographical 
and aeographical features and bouiKlarlef; 
3. introduce major mountain ranges in the United btates 
and in the country oT India. 

b. describe the topography of AystraMa, ^. 

c. describe and contrast our United States topography 
versus Australian topograpl^V. .... . u *u 

d. recognize that England, Scotland. Waes, and northern 

Ireland make up the current United Kingdom., ^, 

e. become aware of the location of many countries . o i i c; 
throughout the world. (USP^D , , . ^ P, , i , ^: . j . i , d 

f. realize that countries are located various parts p ..... ^ 
of the world ?s seen on a world map. (USP«2) (U5P«3) P , K , I , 2 . 3 . 4 , ? 




' cplV/ 



2.10 Fl^/sical (land, v^ler, 

2.11 Historical Perspective , ^ 

a. understand that the earth was Formed billions 

oF /ears a^o. , * 

b. understand that the earth i 3 constantly 

changing. . ' 

c. become aware of geography as a Factor in 

land uss. ^ ... ^ 

d. become familiar with coiKept of geographical 

barriers as applied to political changes. 2 

t. IdentiFy changes which occur in the earth 

over the veai's. I 

F. describe now these cl^anges afFected our ancestors. 3 

g. describe early Florida history. 4 

h. describe ways in which changes in the natural 

environment have occurred. ^ 

i. identlFy tl^e capital cities of Lortdon, Edinburgh, 

Belfast', and Card! f f . ^ 
j. name the Eiv^) I i sh Channel as the body of water 

separating Great Britain from th« continent of Europe. 4 
k. identify Norway and France as two close neighbors 

of Great Br i tain. ^ ^ 4 

1. recognize that the birth of the Americas did not 

begin in North America. , 4,5 

m. trace European exploration of New Uaiejd from Vikings 

to Roanoke. . 5 

n. identify trade routes. 

0. explain concepts of Mestward Expansion and 

Industr iai ization. 5 
p. name, spe I 1 » ai^d describ; correctly five different 

andforms. r 



r 



q. distinguish between weather and climate. ^ 
r. describe the climate where they live. 5 
5. recoanize natural boundary and physical boundary. 5 
t,. drav'borders of Uiiited States on blank nap. 5 
u. locate United States states and place then on a blank nap. 5 
V, describe the various roles Europeans have played In th« 

formation of our country. 5 
w. trace the migration route of early settlers to 

' North .Amer ica. 5 
X. identify characteristics of the Tolttc, Asttc, and Haya 

civil I zat Ions, 
y. differentiate farmers, fishermen, gatherers, and 

hunters and their means of survival. 5 
z. trace European explorationn of the Hew World froii 

yikings to Roanoke, 
aa. analyze factors that led the English people to teitit 

in North America in the I600*s and I700'«. 5 
bb. identify causes and effects of slavery, 5 
cc. examine reasons behind the Civil Uar and resuiti of - 

that war. 5 
dd. explain concepts of Westward Expansion and 
Industrial ization. 
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5. describe Europe with emphasis on Gi'eal Britain. 

b. describe Souln America with empliasis cn Brazil. 

c. describe Asia viLh emphasis on japan. 

d. describe Africa villi empl^asis on cg/pl. 

e. laabel the major rivers of Florida. 

f. label Lake Okeechobee on an oullirie map. 
CI. name Great Bi* i lain' s syslem of governmenl 

as a constitutional monarchy and compare it 

as such to a democracy, 
Ik drav borders of the United States on blank map. 
I. list neighbor to north and south, 
j. identify seas and gulfs surrounding United States, 
k. Identify major rivers, and mountain chains. 
I. name world leaders ii> news today, 
m. know the states in the United States and place 

them in geographic regions. 

1 3 Global Perspective 

a. recognize the ear tli is made up of land, water, 

and air. p 
I), recognize there are oti^er countries other than ti^e 

United States that make up the earth, P 

c. distinguish between and locate geographic, 
political, and physical areas and features on 
a world map. 

d. describe how our physical geography affects 
other countr ies. 

5. describe our physical re I a t ionsh i pf**\o our contlnti t. 

f. list characteristics of the Semlnolt trlb«. 

g. describe the role of the Semlnol^t In Florida*! hl«tory, 

h. identify Florida's role in the Civil War. 

i. list weans of early transpor tat i ion, 

j. identify contributions or individuals who have li3d 
a »a.ior impact in the wodern dtveiopment of Florida, 

K. label the Florida Keys area on an outline nap, 

I. identify major geographical regions of Florida as 
northern, center, southern, lowlands, highlands, etc. 

m. name and identify several current world leaders. 

n. identify tlie seven continents. 

0. located major oceans, rivers, cities, and regions in 
the United States to generally understand geographic 
■ interrelations. 
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2.20 P = cpl9, PUiVwS, ?r.d Ani^.^s! Life 

2.21 Historical Perspective 

a. understand Christopher Columbus' discovery is 

s i gn i f i caiU in Amer i ca . K 
i). know Columlnis' trip was difficult because of his 

mode of travel and lack of maps. K 

c. know Columbus brouglU three snips to America 

almost 500 years ago. \ 

d. be aware of the relationship between environment 

and climate on the development of civilizations. I 

e. I'ecognize that people have emmlgrated to 

previously ui^iiv^ab i ted areas. 2 

f. introduce plant emmigration via people, animals, 

air and water as hosis. 2 

g. introduce the concept of native and non-native plants. 2 

h. sequence events from past to present. 2 

i. recall facts verbally from the past. 2 
J. make a personal time line. 2 
k. understand concept of history. 2 
i. make a historical time line based on non-fictional 

reading selections which are familiar. 2 
m. identify what continents our ancestors ca«e from. 3 
n. identify several French, Portuauese, Italian. 

and Spanish explorers and wfiy they are iiiportant. 5 
0. examine first American cities i.e. Astec, Inca, 

and Pueble. 5 
p. trace European settlement from St. Augustine to 

Jamestown. 5 
q. identify settlers of Massachusetts Bay. 5 
r. identify several ''Founding Fathers." 5 
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Current Perspect i ve 

a. become familiar with the plants and animals 

life in F lor ida. P 

b. recognize that different plants and animals 

live in other parts of the Uniled Statet. P 

c. know that autumn is a time of harvest and 

storing food. k 

d. discuss ways people and animals prepare For winter. k 

c. understand colder weather determinas Vt^rMr 

clothing. k 

d. know winter effects transportation In so»e placet* k 

e. know winter activities vary in different locatlone. k 

f. understand that growth of many aninats and planti 

slows down in the winter* k 

g. know some animals hibernate and some birds 

migrate in winter, k 

h. understand that spring represents new beginnings: 
i.e. planting, many animal births, flower boolmingi 

etc, k 
I. realize that summer brinas many chanaes in nature. k 
J. understand differences of above relative to northern 

United States' southern locally. k 
k. realize the relationships between people, plants, 

animals, and the environment. i 
I. become aware of important current events In news. 2 
m. recognize local social changes. 2 
n. describe how topographical features determine 

where people I i ve. 
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c. ra-::'jnize that ^clivilies of a ccmrjnit/ are affected 

by naUiral resources, landforms, and climate. ^ 

p. become aware of ihe physical characteristics or n o . o 4 c 

many countries. (USP«I) P , K , 1 . 2 , 3 , 4 ,5 

q. i?ecome aware of tl^e likenesses and differences 

in physical characteristics of many countries. n u 1 o '> ^ c 

(USP»I) . , P,k, 1,2,3.4,5 

r. i-ecoanize that different sports are better suited 
to specific climates and terrains found in 

various couiUries throughout the world. (USP*i3) P , K , I , 2, 3 , 4 ,5 

2.23 Global Perpective . , , . 

a. recognize that different plants and animals live 

in other parts of the world. , P 

b. begin to demonstrate ones awareness of places in 

ones immediate world. Pi^^^i' 

c. beqin to understand that there are places that . 

exist beyond ones world with varied characteristics. P,K,! 

d. begin to recognize abstract representation of the 

earth and it's features. ' Pik.l 

e. discuss global implications of major current 

events. , 2 

f. paraticipate in discussions of global events 
affects on his/her daily live. . n j 

g. generalize how cultures »eet their needs as defined 

6y aeoqraphic locations. . . . • 2, 4 

h. assess the long rancje solutions of local Ineeds in 

relation to qeoorapnic location. 2,3,4,5 

i. discuss similarities and differences of cultural a * 4 c 
needs defined by geographic location. ^ 2,3,4,5 

j. distinquish between and locale geographic 

political, and physical areas and feataures on a 

wor Id map. 3|4,5 

K. compare Florida and its people, land, custons, etc. 
to the countries of Great Britain, Japan, Brazil, 
and Egypt. . ^ 

I. become aware of types of plant and ani»al life ^ . . * - . , 

that exist In many countries. (USP«I) , P. k, I .2, 3,4,5 

m. realize the limits and influence each country's^ ^ ^ . ^ * ^ ^ 
plant and animal life have on their diet* (USPt2) P.k, I ,2. 3,4,5 

n. recognize the limitations specific cllwates and 

terrains place on the athletic events enjoyed ^ , . ^ ^ . 

in each country. (USPt3) P.K, I ,2, 3,4,5 
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. 00 Govennmen t 

3.10 Political (Ll^eories. systems, structures, processes) 

3.11 Historical Perspective 

a. be aware of the name of the United States 

pres i dents . k 

b. be aware of famous Americans and understand 

their contributions. P,k 

c. be aware of memorials. k 

d. understand that Ihe United States has been and 
is a changing and developing coi \lry locally, 

rat ion a I ly , and i n ternat iona I ly . I 

e. introduce the history of the Unites States' 

two party system. 2 

f. describe a country with no rules. 3 

g. identify a need for rules. 3 

h. describe post Civil l-Jar. 4 

i. identify colonial leaders who played a major role 

in shaping the government of Florida. t 
j. explain why the French, Spanish and English 

wanted to acquire Florida. 4 
k. enumerate reasons baehind the Revolutionary Uar. 5 
I. analyzecause and effect of the Revolutionary Uar. 5 
m. enumerate reasons and causes of Civil War. 5 
n. analyze characteristics of the Declaration of 

Independence . ' 5 

0. generally understand the first government of the Ufnted 

btales i.e. Articles of Conf ererat ion. 5 
p. recognize developments in American governanent and history 

from the presidencies of John Adams to Andrew Jackson. 5 

3.12 Current Perspective 

a. be aware of the name of the presiden ot the United 
States. P 

b. understand and participate in the voting/election 
process. P,kJ 

c. understand and discuss the valuable rights of 
individuals. k, 2 

d: identify, understand and discuss our president 
and other of f icials that are elected by the 
adult citizens of our nation and their 

responsibilities. k, 2,3,4 

e. identify our country as the United States 

of Amer ica. I 

f. define citizens as people who share the same 

land, government, community, and Flag. 13 

0. describe the United States flag. I 
n. know and identify Washington D.C. as the 

capitol of our country. I|2,3 
i- identify the president as the top federal o 

officer of our country. 112,3 
J. know that each president is elected for a four year 

term and may be re-elected one time. 2 
k. realize that anyone born in the Unfiled States 

can aspire to be president. 2 

1. know and discuss the meaning of the pledge of 

al legience. 2 
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m. 



identify local, stale, and Tederal governments, 
identif/ each level of leaders, lawmakers, and 



^judges. 



identify government solving problems and 
providing services for the community. ^ J 

p, identify people paying taxes to pay for services. 3 
q. identify local governments having a council. 3 
r. describe Florida Government. j 
5. describe Florida counlies. 

t. recoonize and identify the flags. j 
u. identify the Florida state symbols. 4 
V. identify the state capitoi of Florida. 4 
w. identify the c^^irrent governor. 4 
X. know the titles of caoinet members and 

their major responsibilities. 4 
y. recognize ti^e role of state senators and 

representat i ves. 4 
z, demonstrate an undertaking of our three branches 

of aovernment and how they work. 5 
aa. identify characteristics of the Federal Government. 5 
bb. list the three branches of the Federal Gove.="'nmeant . 5 
cc. identify the main function of each branch oP 

government . 5 
dd. describe how a bill becowes a law. 5 
ee. describe what a political party Is. 5 
ff. name the two major political parties in the 

United States. 05 
gg. explain the election process. ' 5 



3.13 Global Perspective 

a. show ones awareness that people in communities 

are interdependent (past and present). P,k,l,2,3,4 5 

b. realize the impact of Indian Affairs in the 
government today. I 

c. discuss recent changes in world powers* leaders. 2 

d. discuss possible iinpl ications of world powtrs' 
leadership changes. 2 

e. identify democratic governments versus 

non-democratic governments, 3 

f. identify signifcant historical background for 

geographical and cultural backgrounds. 3|4,5 

g. discuss similarities and differences between a 

variety of historical world events, 3,4,5 

h. compare Florida*s politics to those of th« four 

world region countries. 4 

i. discuss contemporary world news events on a daily bails. 5 
J. understand the basis principals behind dtaocracy, 

monarchy, and communism. 5 
k. become aware of the variety of political systems 

throughout the world- (USPH) P.lc. 1 .2,3,4.5 

I. realize the political statement that can be mado 

of attendance or boycotting oF the Olympics. (USPtO) P,k, I .2,3,4,5 
m. realize the vulnerability oF each contry's 

representatives to political misdeeds. (U5Pi3) P,K, 1,2,3,4,5 
n. observe ihrouqh the news media, the politlcel 

exposure and Interaction created by* the 

Olympics (USPi3) P,k, I ,2,3.4,5 
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3.20 Law v-riminai. civil, coos t i Uit ions I , internal i ions I ) 

1.21 Hislorical Perspective , . . 

a. IdentiTy laws that have been made Tor the cjood of 

a group. 3 

b. recognize that our laws are based on our 

consi i tut i on . ... ^ 

c. explain the beginnings of Florida's judicial 

system as coni^ected io Roman law. 4 

3.22 Current Perspective 

a. identify communities having people to see that 

laws are carr ied out. 3 

b. recognize that new laws are made for the well being 

of the group or community. . 3 

c. identify the Judicial system as one of three mam 

branches of Florida's government. 4 

3.23 Global Perspective , . 

a. recognize that Australia has some laws similar to or 3 

b. identify ! av that are different from ours. 3 

c. compare Florida's system cf courts and law to the 

four world region countries. ^ 4 

d. recoanize the relationships between each country's 

laws'and that of the host country. <USP«3) P . k, 1 , 2 , 3 .4 ,5 
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00 Sociology - AiUhropology 
4.10 Re I j g ion 

4.11 Historical Persi^ective 

a. unclerslancl i>ilgrlms came to Amtrlca to havt 
3 better I I fe. 

b. recognize that religious holidays i^ave 
lustoricat backgrounds sucl^ as Christmas 

and Ho I I aween. 3 

c. identify Hugenots and Catholics as fources 

in CO Ion i zat ion. j 

d. describe and identify explorers. ^ 4 

e. recognize the characteristics of religion as a 

soc i a I ins t i tu t i on , 4 
r. note the significance of religious intolerance in 

Great Britain. 4 

4.12 Current Perspective 

a. identify traditional holidays in the lkiil9d States 

that are relialon oriented. 3 

b. describe and Identify Mative Americans. 4 

4. 13 Global Perspective 

a. identify reUgious holiday customs that are celenbrated 
in other countries that are similar to the United 

States and those that are d i f Ferentr*f.ro« the United States. 3 

b. compare Florida's religions with those of the four 

world region countries. 4 

c. be aware of the variations in religion throughout 
the world. (MSPftI ) 

d. be aware of the influence religion has on diet. (USP»I) 

4.20 Social Institutions 

4.21 Historical Perspective 

a. understand that Indians' way of life was very 
different from the life the pilgrims had known. k 

b. realize that cooperation and sharing were 

necBssary for pilgrims to survive, k 

c. understand Martin^Luther King is an important 

man to American history. k 

d. discuss prejudice. k 

e. understand that Martin Luther King worked for 

racial equal i ty. k 
r. realize that racial equality has not always 

existed in our country. k 

g. understand that we all have an obligation to 

work for equality of all people, k 

h. understand Abraham Lincoln believed In thft 

freedom of all people. k 

i. discuss that St. Patrick was a man who was a 

great teacher in Ireland. k 
J. slatae that native Americans were the First people 

to live in the area that is not our country. I 
k. list some of the Muys Indians uted^the natural 

resources of our land including gathering! 

fishing hunting, farming, and crafti. I 
I. relate several different vays Indians comnunicated. I 
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Ti. describ*? some of, U\e cl i f f erei^ces among Horlli 

Anei' icaii Ir ibes. 
IK describe some aspects of life in an Indian 

f ami ly aiul vi I I ages. 
0. be aware ll^aL people in communilies, past, and 

presen t are in terdependen t" i nd i v i dua I \y un i que , 

tl^ey share, help trade ai^d exchange goods and ideas, 
p. describe traditional family groups from ancestors 

to present. 

q. roleplay both sides of social conflicts. 

r . recogn i ze d i f f erences among soc i e t i es ai^d cu I tures 

objectively arul discuss them without judgement, 
s. assess contact between two different cultures to 

see what each gives to and takes from the other, 
t. experience vicariously and through role playing, life 

in ai^ early Colonial settlement, 
u. evaluate the impact of European settlers on 

Native America. 
V, recoanize artifacts necessary to inform what a 

civilization must have been like, 
w. examine a geographical area over tiwe to see 

changes In^eople, religion, and architecture. 



rmaqe . 
low dai ly cl assroow 



5 

5 
5 
5 

5 
5 
5 



4.22 Current Perspective 

a. develop a positive self 

b. develop abaih'ty to fol 
routine and rules. 

c. recognize ways classmates (self Included) 

are al ike. P 

d. experiei^ce solfing probltms through talking and 
reasoning with classmates and teacher. P 

e. begin to make choices through decision making. P 

f. state family names and important roles of 

f a»i ly members. P 

g. recoanize that each of us Is unique 

"one of a kind". P,k 

h. understand how modern inventions have made 

seasonal changes more comfortable. k 

i. know that summer is usually a tine for fa«iluy 
outinas and vacations. k 

j. know that there are important safety rules for 

summer activities. k 
k. understand that when student5 return to school 

in autumn, there wi M be a new class, nev 

friends, and different activities. k 
I. recognize that each of us is many things. k\ 
m. express Ihoughtr and feelings freely as an 

acknowledqement of our uniqueness. k 
n. understand that a family is a group of people 

who may live together and take care of one another. kj 
0. know that families have hones. ^ k 

p. understand relationships within the family. kj 
q. know families nay have other relationships 

besides those living in their family group. kj 
r. recognize that each family has different 

beliefs and ways of doing things. kJ 
s. know that everyone has a birthday and that the 

date never changes. k 
t. recoagni^ce that birthdays only cone once a year. k 

u. Rnow that birthdays Rsan qelling oldar, I; 
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know 1) i rllulay date . ''^ 
realise that some people l^ave a parly for Iheir 
birthday. , . ^ 

know President's Day is a celebralion of 
pres i dents ' b i r tlulays . . K 

recognize tl^e basic Iniman needs of air, water, 
food, clothes, si^elter, and love. I 
tell how these needs are filled within a family. I 
aa. state some ways tl^at family members help each other. I 
bb. differentiate between needs and wants. I 
cc. understand the concept of "community" as a place 

whei-e people can get the tinngs they need and wants. 2 
cid . give synonyms for commun I ty- -ne i qhborhood , 

village, town city, and metropolis. 2 
es. realize that wants vary from person to person, 

family to family and culture to culture. 2 
ff. recognize that person's "values* determine 

their ^ants. " 2 
ag. identify communities as places people live and work in. 3 
fih. identify communities as both similar anc^ different. 3 
ii. identify communities sharing holidays ansi customs. 3 
identify idi^ividuals as unique within the conimunity. 3 
identify food, clothing, and language as f-arts 
of a cu I ture . 3 
II. identify many cultures helping for« our society. 3 
mm, identify community changes. ^ 3 

nn. identify technology and improvements, in 

communication and transportation as couses of change 

In ways of 1 i f e . 3 
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4.23 Global Perspective 

a. apply the skills necessary for successful lea«work 

in problem solving situations. 1,2,3 

b. solve problems and make appropriate choices* K, 1,2,3 

c. understand the role of the Indian culture in 
international and national society today. I 

d. model the practice of "Stewarts" of the earth." I 

e. recognize and compare the sIMIarities and 
differences of family life in other parts 

of the world. • 

f. realize that worldwide most peoples' "needs" are alike. 2 

g. describe how Australian families are similar to 

Uni ted States* f ami I ies. 3 

h. describe how Australian families are different 

to United States' f ami I ies. 3 

i. identify that all the families have responsibll i ties. 3 
j. Formulate cooperative approaches to creatively 

solve probalems on all levels of society. 3,4,5 
k. recognize the differences in societies of countries 

throughout the world. 1USP«l) 
1. be aware of the respondibi I ities of society for 

preserving. (USP*2) 
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:0 Cvii I'.iral - Tradi li ion 

. 3 1 Historical PocspecLive 

a. realize that many discoveries of the Pilgrims 

aiul Indians ai*e stilt used in some form today. K 

b. be aware that life was divereiU at the time 
of tlie first Thanksgiving. 

c. discuss customs and lifestyles during 

L inco In ' s li f e t ime . K 

d. understand customs and lifestyles were very 

differsnl at ti^e time of Georae Washington. k 

e. understand the formations of the holidays. k,l 

f. describe how cultures meet their needs and how 

they liave changes. ^ 3 

describe how communities develop. 3 

h. describe how locations change and develop. 3 

i. describe how Native American cultures 

developed because of environmental demands. 3 
.j. describe how Native American cultures were changed 

by expansion policies. 3 
k. list i/arious attributes of four early Indian tribes. 



4.32 Current Perspective 

a. f'ecoqnize why, wi^en. and how we celebrate special 
holidays celebrated in the United States. P.kJ 

b. recognize special holiday symbols. k,l 

c. follow special holiday safety rulen^^ k 

d. recognize that Hanukkah Is a festival of lights 
celebrated by the Jewish people. k 

e. I'.now the symbols of Hanukkah. k 

f. understand and participate in the value in havint 

a special day of giving and sharing with others. k 

g. participate in and understand the custom of 
Groundhoa' s Day. k 

h. realize lhat Nay Day is a day that we have to 
celebrate spring and share flowers with their 

friends as a sign of a new birth of their friendship, k 

i. celebrate spring with a Maypole type dance. k 
j. express love and appreciation to parents on 

Mother's Dav and Fatl^er's Day. k 
k. recognize the important roles of their parents. k 
I. recognize that family traditions and customs 

differ between families, neighborhoods, and 

commun i t ies . 3 
m. recognize that we continue to change as families. 3 
n. identify Florida as a mul ti -cul tural society. 




a ! 'recocuVi :e 'f'^ow'si^ec i a I holidays are celebrated 

around the wor Id . , , . ^ , K , I 

1). begin lo discover what characterizes liKenesses „ b i ^ 

and dlfFereiKes of individuals and cultures P,K,I,2 

c. identify that people may borrow ways uf doing 

thinqs from others. . ^ 

d. recoqnize that all people share responsibilities 
to help their community, nation, and country 

grow better. ^ 

e. recoqnize similarities and differences in a ^ c 
variety of cultures. 3,4,5 

f. 9>:plain how life styles of different cultures 

have different impacts upon their environments. 4 
a. recognize and e>:perience some of the cultural 
traditions of other countries. (USP<>) 

h. recognize that their are cultural influences 
placed on various countries. (USP*2) 

i. realize the variations and differences 
of the many cultures. (U5P»3) 

4,40 Values - llorals 

4.4 1 Historical Perspective 

a. discuss a lesson of honesty from a Washington 

lecjend. ^ 

b. see yourself as a part of the whole ^(j?ast, 

and present vor Id) . ' i 

c. recognize that values come from fatiily and 

ancestors. 3 

d. recognize that values may change over li«8. 3 

4,42 Current Perspectives 

a. experience and participate in respecting ones 
feelinas and those of others by caring, sharing, 

cind taR ing turns. P ,k, I 

b. follow classroom rules. k 

c. work as a team member. k 

d. participate in treating others with courtesy 

and respect. K 

e. evaluate consequences of an action. k 

f. make many behavioral and academic choices. k 

g. realize the importance of getting along 

wi th others. k, I 

h. understand oneself and make friends. I 

i. recognize that each individual is unique in 
many ways including appearance, preferences, 

special talents, and abilities. I 
j. recognize that all people are alike in sowe 

basic ways. j 
k. develop a positive self inage. I 
I. practice several peaceful ways to solve conflicts. I 
n. recognize the need for politeness and helpful 

behavior in co-operative enterprises. 3 
n. identify values in our environment. 4 
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a. I^eyin to solve problems and make ^appropriate 
cho ices. 

b. begin to apply the skills necessary For 
successful teamwork In problem soivina situations, 
relate the values of today to ijUernailonsI 
soc i e t i es . 

{•ecoqnize that differing values often cause 
conflicts among nations. 
_ recognize values in different environments, 
f. be avare that there are different moral codes 

and values in otI\er countries. (USP^^I) 
cj. understand the Olympic creed and oath and their 

s i gn i f i cal^ce toward achieving world peace. (USPttO) 



1 .2 
I 
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10 Theories, S^'Stems, Structures, and Processes 

5. 1 1 Historical Perspective 

3. understand tne cie^^^e 1 opmeiU of money from 

trade and l)cTrter to today. k 

b. recognize that simple cultures develop into 
modern commun 1 t i es . 

c. recognize tl^e deve loi^nisnt of a monetary system. 

d. identify Florida's historical start as a 
democratic, free eiUerprise system. 

e. identify concepts of supply and demaiui. 

f. identify coi^ceiU of taxation. 

5.12 Current Per spec ti ve 

a. develop awareness of community careers and under- 
stand that most people work to earn money. P,k 

b. realize that a community depends on workers 

to run smoo ti^ I y . P , k 

c. demonstrate an understanding that money has 

value and may be exchanged for what is desired, k 

d. realize that men or women can do most jobs. P,k 

e. demonstrate understanding of trade. k 

f. know that hai^ks are places where people keep 

their money for safekeeping. k 

g. visit a bani: to see how people's mo<>^y is 

processed and stored. k 

h. know safety procedures in case of a fire. k 

i. participate in Tire drills. k 
j. understand that special skills, tools, and 

clothing are needed to do certain Kinds of work. k 
r. understand ti^at people work to provide goods 

and services. 
I. state and describe parent's occupations. 
H. participate in activities involving 

the raal price of things used by families, 
n. list ways that families spend their money. 
0. recoonize that people have needs and wants, 
p. realize that people mri work to obtain their 

needs and wants, 
q. describe our current monetary system, 
r. recognize that money has value and can be used to 

purchase goods and services, 
r. describe and identify Florida's resources, 
s. identify major industries in Florida, 
t. explain the importance of major industries, 
u. explain the roll of seaports In importing and 

exporting. 

v. Identify Florida as a sunbelt state and its iiiportance 

to economic growth, 
w. identify concepts of supply and demand. 
X. examine economic forces that might motivate 

nation (or state) actions, 
y. use economic terms appropriately. 
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5. 13 Global Peispective 

a. becjiii lo recoacjnize t economic policies need 

to be tempered by em . ...imenta I concerns. P,k 3,4,5 

b. realize that there is a difference in the 
money of different countries and recognize 

r ore i an currency . 1,3 

c. recognize that nations are interdependent. |[ 3 

d. examme global environmental issues, ' 3 

e. discb.s and compare local and national 

economic pol icies. 3 4 5 

f. recommend creative global solutions to ' 
economic and environmental needs. 3 4*^ 

g. compare Florida's economic system to those of 

the four world region countries. 4 

h. recognize that economic systems reflectX 

value systems. s 

i. recognize the importance of Immigrants and their 

^ influence on the economic future of the United States. 5 
J. realize that economic vary among countries, (USPttI) P,k,i 2.3 ^ =^ 
K. understand the concept of sponsorship and non- t 1 i-.- 

professional competition. (uSP»3) P k I 2 3 ^ 5 

I. recognize economic importance of high « • . . 

profile personalities and accomplishments 

for individual countries. (USP«3) P,kJ,2,3,4,5 

5.20 Resources - Production 

5.21 Historical Perspective 

a. describe past consumer needs and resources. 3 

5.22 Current Perspective 

a. jcjentif/ people having needs and wants (consumers). 3 

b. identify people working to provide goods or 

services (producers). 3 

c. identify location of community and resource changes 

In services aval lable. 3 

d. identify interdependency of workers. 3 

e. identify how technology developing ways of earning 

a I ! vmg, may change. 3 

5.23 Global Perspective 

a. recognize that consumer wants and needs In on» 

countr>/ may deplete resources in another country. l 

b. recognize the need for imports and exports, 

c. realize the need for import and export of 

products between countries. (USPttI) P k I P 4 =^ 

d. be aware of the influence of imports « .<:iv.'».. 
and exports on cuisine, (USP»3) P.k, 1 ,2,3,4,5 
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6.10 Li terature 

6.1! Historical Perspective o ./ i o w ^ 

a. develop awareness of authors from long ago. K , K , i , <i , J , 4 , o 

b. begin lo experiei^ce stories, tales, poems 

ana books from long ago. P 

c. understand the relationship between 

literature and the development of history I 
cl. recognize that our history is retold through 

literature and extei'^sive wiMtings. 3 

e. identify that throuah literature we learn facts. 3 

f. explain how M. Rawlings "The Yearling" tells about 

I i f e in ear ly F lor ida^ 4 

g. demonstrate an understanding of prejudice and. 

differences in values over lime. 5 

h. recognize major conflicts between people and situations. 5 



6.12 Current Perspective 

a. develop awareness of authors of today. 

b. begin to experience stories, tales, poems, and 

books from today. P 

c. recognize literature as a resource past, present, 

and future. 3 

d. recognize that current writings refj^ct current thoughts. 3 

e. recognize that actions are related Id value systems. 

f. recoanize that feelinas of freedom are present today. 

g. notice that dialects are specific to certain parts 
of the country. 



6.13 Globa I Ferspect i ve 

a. develop awareness of authors from other countries* P 

b. begin to experience stories, tales, poems, and 

books from other countries. P 

c. recognize literature's purpose and contribution 

to the study of the world. I, 3 

d. recognize that all people have the same basic needs. ? 

e. recoanize that there are nemerous solutions to 

worl6wide issues and problems. 5 

f. realize the value of various forms of literature 

and their origin. (USP»2) P.k, I .2.3,4,? 



6.20 Art 

6.21 Historical Perspective 

a. develop awareness of artists and art from long 

ago. P 

b. understand the transitions in art as a medium 

of growth and development oF cultures and socletlts. I 

c. recognize the development of art as a necessary 
means of communication/record of historical events 

and necessity as tools for survival, I 

d. recognize that art is a cultural phenomenon. 

e. understand and realize that art is an expression pf 
man's visual heritage. 
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6.22 CurreiU Perspective 

a. develop awareness of artists and art irom today. P 
I). experieiKe mediums such as paint, crayons, 

marKers, clay, and pencils. . P 

c. becjin to develop the process of a project. P 

d. use the appreciation of cultural arts as a way 

to underslai^d the people of the world. I 

e. use art knowledge, and skills in personal 

and commun i ty 1 1 f e . 5 

f. recognize that visual Judgements are suited 

to learner's e)<perience, maturity and environment. 5 



6.23 Global Perspective 

a. recognize Ihe importance of art as an expression 
of variations in the world. 

b . recoon i ze art as mu 1 1 icu I tura I and 

c. appreciate the value of art in the 
countries (USP«I ) 

d. recognize the traditional artistic qualities 
exhlBited in the presentation of 
international dishes. (USP»2) 



extremely diverse, 
cul ture of the 



P. K. 1,2,3,4,5 



P. K, 1.2,3,4,5 



6. 30 Music 

6.31 Historical Perspective 

a. develop awareness of musicians and music 

from iogn acio. P 

b. ui^derstand that music varies as civilizations 
progress through t Ime. 

c. recognize the development of music as a means 
of commun icat ion. 

d. sinq "The Old Folks at Home" as the Florida 
Stats song. 

6.32 Current Perspective 

a. develop awareness of musicians and music from 

today, P 

b. experience songs, chants, rhythms, and 

musical instruments. P 

c. be aware of native music and compare 
differences in the music of other countries. 
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6.33 Global P 



arspect i v9 



develop awareness of musicians and music 
From other countries. P 
recognize the i'^portance of music in relation 
to national and international individually and 
interaction, I 
recognize music as a means of communication 
i)etween cu I tures . I 
rec. gnize the variationa in music and it's place 
in ihe societies of other cultures and countries. 
(USPttl) P,kJ,2.3,4 
observe and associate variations in musical 
selections v/ith dances different countries 

present. (USPtt3) P,k, | .2.3,4 

become aware of music from cultures other than 
one's native culture through singing, playing, 

compost ion and performing, (USP»4) P,k, 1,2,3,4 

exper i ence mu 1 1 i -cu I tur al rhythms through 

dance and rhythm instruments. (USPt^4) P,fc, 1,2.3,4 

become aware of mu 1 1 i -cu I tur a I music history 
and its bearing on historical development 

throughout the world. (USPtt4) P,k, 1,2.3,4 

discover through music, cultural similarities 

ai'^d differences and how these affect our lives. 

aiSPn4) P,k,l,2,3.4 

explore mu 1 1 1 -cu I tur a I celebrations and the 

importance of music within these celebrations. 

^USPH) P.k, 1,2,3.4 



6.40 Dance 

6,4 1 tiistorica! Perspective 

a. recognize the differences in 

b. recognize the importance and 
dance throughout I ime. 

c. demonstrate Indian dances. 



dance through time, 
sign! r Icanct oF 



6.42 Current Perspective 

a. experience rhythms by usinq different body parts. P 

b. be aware of local dance and the differences 

nationally and international ly. | 

6.43 Global Perspective 

a. recognize the importance of dance in relation 

to local, national, and international Individually 
and interaction. | 
recognize dance as a means of communication and unity. I 
recoqnize the importanct of dance In the various 
counlries ^(USNl), P. Ic, 1 ,2. 3. 4.5 

observe the interaction between music and dance 
througliout the Olympics. (USP«3) P,k, 1 .2.3.4.5 

observe the style of dance and its relationship 
to the country presenting. (USP«3) P,k, 1,2,3,4,5 



b. 
c. 

d. 

e. 
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6.32 C'JiT^nl P^iSpGClivp 

a. G xper I eiice i*ole i>l'?yiiKj, P 

b. experience sborl i>lays. P 

c. be aware li^a use of drama in oilier 

countries. (USPJt! ) P.k, I ,2.3,4,f 
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.00 L i I i zei^sh tp 

r . 0 I 11 i s Lor ica I Perspec t i ve 

a. understand comparisons in growth and 
development of citizens of different 

na t i ona i i t i es . I 

b. recocjnize that people have been responsible 

for 0 ther 5 throuyhou t li i s tory . 3 

c. recognize ll'iat groups have been formed in the past 

to he I p one another . 3 



7.02 Current Perspective 

a. recocinize national symbols and help preserve them. P,k 

b. participate in f I aa activities and partriotic songs. P,k 

c. understand that patriotism means showing loyalty 

to our country. k 
cl, celei)rate our national i^oli clays. P,k 

e. Idealize there are differences in citizens of 

other countries. I 

f. recognize the need for voicing opinions to help 

group ac t i V i t i es . 3 

g. recognize the need to vote on issues. 3 

h. recognize the need for lawmakers to be responsible 

to tfieir constituents. 3 

i. describe oneself as a citizen of the community, 
state, and nation. 

j. recognize the idea of citizens as m^bers of the 
community as a working part of the state as a 
voter . vo km teer . e tc . 



7.03 Global Perspective 

a. learn that otlier countries have different flags. P 

b. demonstrate the ability to sublimate ones needs 

to the needs of the group as a whole. P,k,l,2 

c. recognize the relationships between citizens 

of dl f f erent nal ions. I 

d. recognize student*s role today as citizen of 

the world. 3 

e. recognize student responsibilities in 
eventual election of leaders who cooperate 

wi th other countr ies. 3 

f. compare in individuaTs community responsibility 

on local, national, and International level. 3,4,5 

g. tell how local economic, political, and environmental 

issues relate to similar global issues. 3,4,f 

h. conclude the effect of global concerns on local or 

individual level. 3,4,! 

i. compare our rights and responsibilities as citizens 

to those in the four world region countries. 4 
j. experience being a citizen of another country 

socially, poliOtically, and cu 1 tural ly . (USNl) P,k, l,2,3,4,f 
K. recognize the responsibilities of citizend in 

continunity of traditional cooking <USPt2) P,k, 1,2,3,4,: 

I. explore the likenesses and differences In 

citizenship of the different countMes. (USP«3) P,k, 1 ,2,3,4,! 
m. experience patriotic allegiance or pulling 

together of pride in unity. (USPti3) P, k, 1 ,2, 3, 4 , : 
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8.00 Comn-.unily - Commun i caU oi^ 
8.10 [S5ues 

8.11 Historical perspeclive 

a. list early forms of communication. P , k . 1 , 2 , 3 , 4 , 5 

b. recognize the changes in communities 

over time. I 

c. recocmize that communication skills have 

cleveiopecl over many years. 3 
cl. identify commun ication techniques and how 

they have changed. 3 



Current Perspectives 

a. recognize that people have dirferenl jobs. P 

b. experience various community jobs. P 

c. realize the importance of communication 

to everyone . k 

d. observe that communication provides 

information and entertainment. k 

e. know communication etiquette. k 

f. know that we can communicate through the arts. k 

g . use non-verbal commun ication. k 

h. communicate in different languages. k 

i. understand vibration in the production of sound. k 
j. know that sound travels through wires In 

the te lephone. k 
k, know your phone number. k 
1 . dial other numbers . k 
m use telephone etiquette. K 
n. realize uses of the newspaper. K 
0. understand how agencies like the post office, 

telephone company, television and radio stations, 

and the newspaper aid in communication. k, 
p. identify the basic needs and structure of 

a commun I ty . 
q, descr ibe immed i ate ne iahborhood. 
r. describe other places ]n our community, 
s, name several community service workers and 

describe their jobs. I 
t. tell how different community members can 

help each other. | 
u. recognize issues that affect our community 

and how we are informed of these issues i.e. 

radio, T.V., newspaper, etc. 3 
V. idciUify ways we can confront issues that concern us. 3 
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P , k . 2 



8.13 Global P^rsrect iv* . 

a. recognize and accept ones own strengtho and p u i ? 

b. recognize tl^e components of a relationship with 
others . .... 

c. expai^d ones indiy Kluai itUer act ions to 
I arger cjroups. . , . . 

d. recogiuze that communities l^ave variations 
throughout tl^e wor Id. . , , . 

e. recoynize that communication has aided in a 

greater understanding of otl^er cultures. J 

f. recognize that througl^ communication we i^ear 

things immediately. ^ 

a. identify responsibility and consequences oF ^ c 

" our own behavaior ii^ relationships with others, J,^.^ 

h. examine the role of individual responsibility m ^ c 
fetation to larger social groups. o,4,. 

i. generalize personal actions and relationships 1 d ^ 
on a olobal basis. j.'+i- 



8.20 Service Meeds 

8.21 Historica 1 Perspective 

a, describe past services which provided 
commun icat ion . 

b. describe how history has modified to^^ need lor 
greater communication. 



,22 Current Perspective , , 

a. participate in sharing activities with the 

commun i ty . . " 

b. demonstrate the use of anewspaper to obtain 

current information. , ^ . 2 

c. recoonize the need to be informed day to day. J 

d. recoanize current improvements in coiwiun icat Ion. 3 



3 Global Perspective 

a. recognize the need for up to date global 
communications. " 

b. recognize th interdependence of satellite 
communication for information, P 

c. recognize the variations In structure of o w 1 0 1 1 c 
communities throughout the world (USPJi) 1 ,^,4,^,. 

d. observe and explore the interactions of the 

various communities created by the Olympic , ^ « ^ c 

teams of different countries. (USPt3) P,k, 1 ,2,3.4,! 

e. realize the importance of a host country 

and its' requirements to provide an Olympic t. . ^ ^ ^ c 

site. (USPi3) P,k, 1.2,3.4,! 
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^.10 Oeve lopme I of 

Q . I I 11 i stor ica I Persepcl i ve 

a. realize iKe effect of development en 
the env i r onmeiU . 

b. recognize that with small popu I at i ons i n the past, 
the environmental issues were f^ot as important. 

c. recocjnizc that past cultures used all resources and 
did not throw away as much as today. , ^ 

Cl . 0 S 3 C r I 0 e U « • C » OMi I I I d O b I V I I 9 V/ I V n d VI -3 y C I V I' H'C tic 'y' » 

early Florida by waterways, railways, highways 
and airways. 



9.12 Current Perspective 

a. develop awareness that the e?rth is our home. P 

b. be aware and ai>preciate the land, air, water, 

and al I 1 ivinq creatures. P 

c. identify key issues in the eiwironment. I 

d. describe the need for conservation in our area 

due to water shortage. 3 



13 Global Perspective 

a. realize the affect oF environmental changes 
In re I at ion to the wor Id. 

b. describe the necessity to become environwenlal ly 
concerned because of population growth worldwide. 



9.20 Conservation Action 

9.21. Historical Perspective 

a. understand that the changes over i\m% have 

had an affect on the actions of the population. I 

b. recognize parkland was an effort by ancestors to 

save environment. 3 
c recognize thai former misuse of resources caused 

Native Americans to move frequently to find food. 3 



.22 Current Perspective 

a. develop awareness that we can be a solution to 

pe l Kit Ion. P 

b. know to conserve, recycle, reuse whenever 

possible. P 

c. participate in school recycling programs. P 

d. relate the actions of the populallon to 
prevention, restoration, and conservation today. 

e. recognize the need to conserve resources. 

f. describe methods of conserving and reusing 
r-^^ourccs. 
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a. begin to demona Lr a le oi^es awareness ol ine 

responsibility to preserve and protect the o i o <> 

earth, H.K.l.^.J 

b. begin to participate in the active conservation n u i n o 
and recycling oT the earth's rfesources. P,K, 1,^.3 

c. recognize that actions are being taJ^et^ 

iiUernational ly to protect the environment. I 

d. begin to recognize that economic policies need 

to be tempered by environmental concerns. 1,2 

e. recognize that environmental issues cross 

po 1 i t ica I boundar 1 es . 3 

f. recoagnize that ecological pressures in one 

country may be tied to another's economic system. 3 
a. examine global environmental issues. 4,5 
fu discuss intercoi^nectedness of economic needs 

and env i ronmenta I consequences . ^ 4,5 

i. I'ecommend creative global solutions to economic 

and environmental needs. 4,5 
,i. realize that prevention and preservation are 

i n terna t i ona I i ssues of conCcjrn to the 

population of the world. (USP«I) P.k, 1 ,2,3.4,:. 
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00 Toi^o<jr apny 



1,01 



istorical Perspective 

cl'^scribe Tealures th^tt have made up 

* /iocrrib<» how those feati.ires hav^e in. - 

; dllcribe how th^U features have changed over the years 



the earth for centuries, 
InfUienced our ance3tors, 



ef reeled our ancestors, but no longer 
identify physical and political maps and their uses, 
identify map scales and determine distances, 
use topographical maps to i dent i f y I andForms , 
use topographical globes to identify 'andforms, 
dentify and locati deserts, rainforests, and beaches. 



b. 
c. 
d. 
e, 
f . 



, . 03 Global Perspective r ^ . i - 

d^scrib** the topography of Australia, 

describe and contrast our United States topography versus 
Austral i an topograpi^. 



b. 



00 Geography 
2, 10 Physical < land, water, air) 

2.11 Historical Perspective , ^ . .i ^ 

a identify changes which occur in the earth over the years, 
b! describe how Ihese changes affected our ancestors. 

2.12 Current Perspective . . r .w 

a. identify a globe as a model of the earth. 

b. identify a map as a representation of all or part of tht tarlh, 

c. identify types of landforms i.e. islands, plains, vailsyt. 
hills, and mountains, p , j 

d. identify continents as large bodies of land, 
identify oceans as large bodies of water. 

f . ident i f y hemi spheres. 

a. identify seven continents. 

h, identify four oceans. ... . .l ■ 

i. identify physical and political maps and their uses, 
j. identify map scales and determine distances. , ^ ^ 

k. describe climate variations and the culture that develops 

because of them. 
I. describe where natural resources are Found, 
m. describe ways of protecting air, water, and land. 

2.13 Global Persepctive , . . * ! 

a. describe now our physical aeography affects others countrlts. 
b describe our physical relationships to our contintnt. 
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?. ideiUify vhaL coiUinenLs our ancestors came from. 



I/O Current Perspective ^ ,rf«^»«,i u.. 

■ a r^^cocjnize that activities of a community are aFfected by 
natural resources, lanclforms, andclmate., 
b. describe how topographical features determins where people live, 

2 23 Global Perspective , . , . , . , ^ , 

a distinguish between and locate geographic, political, anci 

physical areas and features on a world map. . , r- i 

b. discuss similarities and differences of cultural needs deFined 
by geographic location. 

c. assess the long rancie solutions of local needs in relation 
to geographic location. 



3 . 00 Government 

3. 10 Pol itical (theories, systems, structures, processes) 

3.11 Historical Perspective 

a. describe a couiUry with no rules. 

b. identify a need for rules. 

3.12 Current Perspect i ve 

a. identify local, state, and federal governments. 

b. identify each level of leaders, lawmakers, and judges. 

c. identify citizei^s as a member of the community, 

d. identify ciovernmeiU sol- .wg problems, and providii^g 
service's for the community. 

e. identify people paying taxes to pay for services. 

f. identify local Governments having a council. 

a. identifv the President as the top Federal official, 
h. identify Uashington, D.C. as the nation*s capitol. 

3.13 Global Perspect i ve 

a. identify the goveri^inent in Australia as a democracy. 

b. identify democratic goven^ments versus noi^-democral I c governmenlE. 

c. identify siciiuf leant historical background for geographical 
and cultural bacKcirouiuls. 

d. discuss similarities and differences between a variety of 
h is tor i ca I wor I d events . 

e. analyze and draw comparisons between historical events and 
life si tua t i ons . 
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3.20 Law (criminal, civil, cons I ilu I i ona I , i nlerna I i ona I) 

a'M°de^Ufy^lartlUrha.e be«n .ad, for U.e good of a group. 
b. I'icSgnize lhal our laws are based on our constitution. 

^•^^ ^a""dSnli?yTomiinities having people to see that laws are 

b. rl^ognize^'lhal new laws are made for the well being of the 
group or communi ty . 

V^'lLl^r^^T^^^^^^ Bon,e laws similar to ours, 

b. identify laws that are different from ours. 



4.00 Sociology - Anthropology 
4.10 Rel igion 

'i'^Sonlze'tl^arJiltgious holidays h^^e historical bacKgrounds 
such^as Christmas and Halloween. 

a'^'uientifyTa^^^ holidays in the United States that are 

rel iaion or iented. 

^'^^ al^^denufy^rel igtous holiday customs that are celebrated in 
other countries thai are similar to the United States and 
those that are different from the United States. 



4.20 Social Institutions 

4.21 Historical Perspective ^ ^ . . ♦ 

a. describe traditional family groups from ancestors to present. 



4.22 Current Perspective 

a. identify communities 



in. 



b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 
f . 



identify 
ident i fy 
idenli f y 
identify 
identify 
identi fy 
identify 



as places people live and work 
as both similar and different, 
sharing holidays 3nd customs, 
as unique within the community, 
food, clothing, and language as parts of a culture, 
many cultures Helping form our society, 
community changes. ^ . . 

technology and improvements in communication 



communities 
commun i t les 
individuals 



transportation as causes of change in ways of life. 



and 
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a! 'describe^'hoi'^ famillQC are similar to United States' 

1). describe how Australian families are differeiU from United 

States' fai^i I '^5. , 
c identify that all the families have responsibi I ities. 
d formulate cooperative approaches to creatively solve problems 

on al I levels of society. 



4.30 Cultural - Tradition 

4.31 Historical Perspective , , ^ ^ , i i 

a. describe how cultures meet their n«eds and how thoy hav» changes, 
b! describe how communities develop. 

c. describe how locations change and develop. 

(I. describe how Native American cultures developed because oF 

evn i ronmen ta I demands . . j i 

e. describe how Wative American cultures were changed by 

expans i on po I i c i es . 

4.32 Current Perspective , ^ , . 

a recocjnize that Family traditions and customs dl FFer between 
ramilies, ne lahborhoods, and comwunl t ies. 

b. recognize thai we continue to changQ^as Families. 

4.33 Global Perspective , , , i , *uf r 4u 

a. identify that people may borrow waye oF doinq thingg Fro« ptherB. 

b. recognize that all people share respons IbH 1 1 les to h«ilp their 
communitv, nation, and country grow better. 

- r^cogniz** similarities and differences in a variety oF cultures, 
d '•ompars and contrast simitarUles and dlFferences oF cultures. 



4.4 0 Values - Morals 

4.41 Historical Perspective 

a. recognize that values come FromJawily and ancestors. 

b. recognize that values may change over tl«e. 

4.42 Current Perspective . . 

a. recognize the need for i?oliteness and helpFul behavior 
in co-operative enterprises. 

4.43 Global Perspective 

a. recognize that diFFering values often caute conillcte Mong 
nat ions. 
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5.00 Economics 

5.10 Theories, S/sLems, Structures, and Processes 

5.11 Historical Perspctive .... i « 
a. recoctnize thai simple cultures develop into mociern comnunilies, 
I), recognize the development of a monetai'V system. 

5. 12 Current Perspective 

a. describe our current monetary system. 

b. recognize that money has value and can be used to purchase 
goods and services. 

5. P Global Perspect i ve . , , ^ 

a. recognize that nations are interdependent. 

b. recognize foreign currency. 

c. recoqnize that countries share resources. 

d. discuss and compare local and national economic policies. 

e. examine global environmental Issues. 

r. discuss mterconnectedness of economic need and 

env i ronmen t a I consequences . 
g. recommend creative global solutions to economic and 

env i ronmenta I needs . 



5.20 Resources - Production 

5.21 Historical Perspective 

a. describe past consumer needs and resources. 

5.22 Current Perspective 

a. identify people having needs and wants (consumers), 

b. identify people worKing to provide goods or services (producers 

c. identify location of community and resource changes in 
services avai fable. 

d. identify interdependency of workers. 

e. identify how technology developing ways of earning a llvlny, 
may change. 

5.23 Global Perspective . . , 

a. recoanize that consumer wants and needs in one country may 
deplete resources in another- country . 

b. recognize the need for imports and exports. 
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00 H'jT.ai^ i t i e 5 
6, IC Li leralure 

Tr^cl:^^\^\^oi::-\lslory is retold through literalaure 

and extensive writings. r.^*^ 
b. identify that tiirough literature we learn Facts. 

^•'^ ^.^.'^rlcig'nize'thai'current writings reflect current thoughts. 
I), recognize that ti>eir writings become historical data. 

^''^ al^recognke^tliat^we learn much about other countries through 
their I iterature. 



00 C i t i zenship 

( 01 Historical Perspective . i. . 

a. recogniz* that peopit havt bttn rt8pon«tbilt For othtrt throughout 

b. recogmzG that groups have been forjned in the past to help 
Of^e another. 

7.02 for voicing opinions to htip group activities. 

b! recconize the need to vote on issues. 
r rc^cocinize the need to be informed about current ssues. 
d. recognize the need for lawmakers to be responsible to 
their const! tuents. 

7.03 Global Perspective . , , . ^ . 

a. recoanize student*5 role today as citizen of the vor 

b. recoanize student responsibilities In eventual election 
of leaders who cooperate with other countr es. 

c. compare individual's comnunity responsibility on local, 
national, and international level. , 

d. tell how local economic, political, and environwenlal 
issues relate to similar global issues. 

e. conclude the effect of giobal concerns on local or 
individual level . 
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S 00 C3mr?.;MM ly " Comr.unical ion 

8.11 liislorical Perspective ^ 

a. recognize that communication skills have developed 

over many years. , . i i i 

b. identify communication techniques and how they have changed. 

8.12 current Perspective , , 

a recognize issues that affect our community and how we are 
informed of these issues i.e. radio, T.V. , newspaper, etc. 
b. identify ways we can confront issues that concern us. 

8.13 Global Perspective , ...» nn^.t-r 
a recognize that communication l^as aided in a greater 

understanding of other cultures. ^ .i • . • ^^i.* 

b recoqnize that throuah communication we hear things immed ate y. 
c*. identify responsibility and consequences of our own behavior In 

relationships with others. . • * « *^ 

d. examine the role of individual responsibility in relation to 
larger social groups. . . , , . l i u 

e. generalize personal actions and relationships on a global basis. 



8 .20 Service Heeds 

8.21 Historical Perspective , 

a describe past services which provided communication, 
b. describe now history has modlFi«d the need for greater 

communicat Ion. 



Current Perspective , , * . r 

a. demonstrate the use of a newspaper to obtain current information, 

b. recognize the need to be inforiwd day to day. 

c. recognize current Improvements in communication. 

8.23 Global Perspective ^ ^ , , , i » i 

a. recoonize the need for up to date global comiiHjn icat Ions . 

b. recoqnize the Interdependence of satellite communication 
for Informat ion. 
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o.OO Env i ronmsnUl Issues ^ 
9.10 Cs'v8 lopfT.snl of 

9.11 Historical Perspective , , , . , ^ 

recognize ll^al with Kmall populations In the past, the 
environmental issues were not as Important, 
b. recognize tl^at past cultures used all resources and did 
not throw away as much as today. 

9.12 Current Perspective , 

a. describe the need for conservation in our area au« to water 
shortage . 

9.13 Global Perspect i ve , , . 
a. describe the necessity to become environmentally concerned 

because of population growth worldwide. 



?.20 Conservation Action 

9.21 Historical Perspective 

a. recognize parkland was an effort by ancestors to save 
environment. 

b. recoqnize that former misuse of resources caused Native 
Americans to move frequently to find^food. 

9.22 Current Perspective 

a. recognize the need to concerve resources. 

b. describe methods of conserving and reusing resources. 

9.23 Global Perspective 

a. recognize that people should take care of the environment. 

b. recoanize that people should conserve natural retourcit. 

c. recognize that environmental issues cross political boundaries. 

d. recognize that ecological pressures in one country nay bt tied 
to another* 5 economic system. 
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The Global Perspective Unified Schoolwide Project «! 
Seacrest International Festival Pre-K - 8 



.00 Topography 

1.03 Global Perspective ... . . i • 

a. becomQ aware of the location of many countries throughout the 
wor 1(1 . 



2 . 00 Geogr apl^y 

2.10 Physical, (land, water, air) 

2. 13 Global Perspective ^ 

a. become aware of the physical characteristics oF many countries. 

b. become aware of the likenesses and differences in physical 
characteristics of many countries. 

2.20 People. Plants, and Animal Life 

2.23 Global Perspective ^ , . . . .,r . i . i 

a. become aware of types of plant and animal llf« that ixists In wany 

countries. 



3.00 Government 

3.10 Political (ti^eories, systems, structures, processes) 

3. 13 Global Perspective , .... 

a. become aware of the variety uT political systems throughout the 
wor Id. 

3.20 Law 

3.23 Global Perspective 

a. become aware of the differences In laws of other countries. 



4.00 Sociology - Anthropology 
4. 10 Rel igion 

4.13 Global Perspective 

a. be aware of the variations In religion throughout the world. 

b. be aware of the influence rel igion *has on diet. 
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^ .20 Soc i a I Ins I i lu t » ong 



4.23 Global PgrsrecUve , . ^ . . r * 

a. ^ecog(^ize the clirFerences In societies of countries throughout the 
wor I (I . 

4 . 30 Cul ture 

4.33 Global Perspecative ^ , , , ^ . 

a. recognize and experience some of the cultural Iradlllom oF other 

coun tr ies , 

4,40 Values - Morals 

4.43 Global Perspective , . . . 

a. be aware th^it there are different moral codte and values In other 

countr ies. 



,00 Economics 

5.10 Theories. Systems, Structures and Processes 

5. 13 Global Perspective 

a. realize that economics vary amoung countries. 

5.20 Resources - Production 

5.23 Global Perspective 

a. realize the need for import and export of products bctwt^n 
countr ies. 



00 Human i t ies 

6.10 Li terature 

6. 13 Global Perspective 

a. realize the value oT various forms oF llteratur« and their origin. 

6.20 Art 

6.23 Global Perspective 

3. appreciate the value of art in the culture of the countries, 

6.30 hkisic 

6. 33 Global Perspective 

a. recognize the variations in music and it's place in the societies 
of other cultures and countries. **' 



6.43 Global Perspecl ive ^ , 

a. recognize the {mportanc* oT clanc« In the various countries, 

6,50 Drama of Cul ture 

6.53 Globa I Perspecl ive 

a, be aware of the use of drama in other countries. 



7.00 C i t i zensh i p 

r.03 Global Perspective 

a. experience being a citizen of another country socially, 
politically ^nd culturally. 



8.00 Com.T^un i ly - Com.'run icat ion 

8.20 Service Needs 

8.23 Global Perspective 

a. recognize the variations In structure, communities throughout 
the world. 



?.00 Environmental Issues 

?.20 Conservation Action 

9.23 Global Perspective 

a. realize that prevention and preservation are lnt«rnat ionat Issues 
of concern to the population of the world. 
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The Global Perspective Unified Schoolwide Project t»2 
Seacrsst Food Festival Pre^K - 8 



I .00 Topography 

1.03 Global Perspective , , , v, . «r ik« ^ r^\A 

a. realize that countries are located in var?oui parts oF th« world 
as seen on a world map. 

2.00 Geography 

2.20 People, Plants, and Animal Life 

2.23 Global Perspective , i . ^ , t 

a. realize the limits and Influence each country 6 plant and animal 
I ife have on their diet. 

4.00 Sociology - Anthropology 

4.20 Social Institutions 

4.43 Global Perspective . . ^ , r i 

a. be aware of the respons ib 1 1 1 1 lea of society for prtserving, 

4.30 Cul tiiral - Tradi tion 

4.43 Global Perspective , , , i j ^ 

a. recognize that their are cultural influence! placed on ditt In 
various countries. 

5.00 Economics 

5.20 Resources - Production 

5.23 Global Perspective . . . ^ . > i 

a, be aware of the Influence of Imports and txporti on cui«ln«* 

6.00 Human i ties 
6.20 Art 

6,23 Global Perspective , , utut. ^ i 

a. recognize the traditional artistic quaUllei exhibited In the 
presentation of international dishes, 

7.00 Citizenship 

7.03 Global Perspective , . ... . n i. 

a. recognize the responsibilities of citizens In conlmunlty oi 
traditional cooking* 
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The Global Perspective Unified Schoolwide Project «3 



Seacrest Olympics Pre- K - 8 



.00 Topography 



1.03 Global Perspective . . , , , . r ^ 

a, realize that countries art locattd In various parti of tht world 
as seei^ on a world map. 



2 . 00 Geography 

2.10 Physical (land, water, air) 

2.13 Global Perspective . . » 

a. recognize that dlfFtrent iporti art bttttr lulttd to iptclflc 
climate and terrains found In various countrlti throughovt tht 
world. 

2.20 People, Plants, and Animal Life 

2.23 Global Perspective ^ * i t 

a. recognize the limitations specific chwates and terrains place 
on the athletic events enjoyed in each country. 



3.00 Government 

3. 10 Pol i tical (theories, systems, structures, processes) 
3. 13 Global Perspective 

a. realize the political statenont that can be »ade by attendance or 

boycotting of the Olympics. 

b. realize the vulnerability of each country's representatives to 
pol i tical misdeeds. 



observe through the news «edla, tht polillcci exposure and 

interaction created by the Olympics. 



3.20 Law 



3.23 Global Perspective ^ . , . ^ . 

a. recognize the relationships between each country's laws and that 
of the host country. 
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4.00 Sociology 

4.30 Culture - Tradition 

4.33 Global Perspective , ^ 

a. realize the variations and dif Terences of the many cultures. 

4.40 Values - horals 

4J3 Global Perspective , , . « ir' 

a. understand the Olympic creed and oath and their signlFicance 
toward achieving world peace. 



5,00 Economics 

5.10 Theories, Systems, Structures, and Processes 

5. 13 Global Perspective ^ . . r i , 

a> understand the concept of sponsorship and non-proFess lonal 
compet i t ion. 

b. recognize economic importance oF high profile personalities and 
accompl ishments for individual courrlrles. 



6. 00 Humani ties 
6.30 Music 

6.33 Global Perspective , . , , . . a ^ 

a. observe and associate variations In ausical stitctionfi with aanctc 

different countries present. 

6.40 Dance 

6.43 Global Perspective , , . ^ .t. c 4 

a. observe the interaction between music and dance Inroughoul the 
0 lyaipics. . . , . 

b. observe the style of dance and its relationship to the country 
present ing. 



7.0v ti zenship 

7.03 Global Perspective ^ , . , , ^. 

a. explore the likenesses and dirFerences in citizenship of the 

different countries. _ . . rut 

b. experience patriotic allegiance or pulling together of pride in 
uni ty. 
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00 Communily - Communication 
8.20 Sarvic9 Msscls 

3.23 Global Parspecliva 

a. observe and explore the interactions of tlie various communities 
created by the Olympic teams of different countries. 

b. realize the importance of a host country and its' requirements to 
prov ide an o I ymp ic s i te . 
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Global PerspGclivG UnifiGd Schoolwide 



Projscl «4 



Global Education liusic Component Pre-K - 8 



Inlrcduc t i on : 



u 

Music throughout th© world ifi a means of per sons I /human «xpr«8sion. 
Music was created for work, play, dancing, ftorytelling and entertainment. 

An understand ino of Music ?nd its' relationship to global cultures will offer 
the student an opportunity to explore ^^jeryi\^y life today and in the times of 
oui' predecessors. Music can help bring to life social, historical, and 
cultural ideas and values. 



6 . 00 liunan i t i es 
6. 30 Music 

h . ]3 Gl oba I Perspec t i ve 

a. become aware of music from cultures other than one's nativ. 
culture throuah singing, playing, composing, and performing. 

b. experience mul t i -cut tura I rhythms through dance and rhythm 
instruments. 

c. become aware of multi-ctil tural music history and its bearing on 
historical development throughout the world, 

d. discover through music, cultlural similarities and differences 
and how these affect our lives. 

e. explore mu 1 t i -cu I tur a i celebrations and the importance 
of music within these celebrations. 
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Global Persreclive Unified Schoolwide 



Proj-cL «5 



Introclucl i oiv 

Art lliroucjl^oul ihe world is a means of personal/human 9>:prpqslon. 
Art was created For work, play, creative exprtsslon, storytelling, enjoyment, 
apprec i at ion, ast!>et ics and entertainment. 

An understanding of art and its relationship to global cultures will offer 
the student an opportunity to explore everyday life today and In the times of 
our predecessors. Art can help bring to life social, historical, and cultural 
ideas and values. 



6 . 00 Human i t i es 
6.20 Art 

6.23 Global Perspective 

a. become aware of art from cultures other than one's natlvt 

cu I ture . 

b . sxper i ence mu 1 1 i -cu I tura I ar t , 

c. become aware of mu ! t i -cu I tura I art history and its bearing on 
historical development throughout the world. 

d. discover through art. cultiural similarities and differencef 
and how these affect our lives. 

e. explore mu I t i -cu I tura I celebrations and the importance 
of art within these celebrations. 
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Global Per9pecll\/« Unlfi«d Schoolwido - Projtct *6 



Global Education Spanish Componet Pre-K - 8 

Introduction: 

Foreign I anguag© study continues to play an Important rol9 In global 
communication, una«ritand ng, and cooperation. Through a (hjI tl t«n«ory approach 
we nope that students will use global awareness as an Incentive to catapult 
into active language acquisition and enhanced cultural appreciation. 



►00 Sociology 
4. 30 Cultural - Tradi tion 

4.33 Global Perspective 

a. explore culture of Latin American countrlee throush cooking and 
sampling of foods and fruits Indigenous to thtte countries. 

b. investigate current events of Latin American countrlei and 
their effect on today's society. 

c. embellish present storehouse of cultural exposure via Latin 
American art, music, and literature. 

d. create environment that generates acceptance and appreciation 
of cultural differences and similarities. 

e. expose student to a variety of Hispanic celebrations and 
observances. 

f. recognize Importance of courtesy in speech and manner that is 
expected in Hispanic society. 

g. utilize gestures peculiar to many countries In the Hispanic 
world. 

h. examine cross-cultural influences as they effect Hispanic 
American I iving. 

i. study non-western Indian cultures found in a number of Latin 
American islands and nations. 

j. incorporate Hispanic stories, myths, and legends Into overall 
study of Hispanic language, culture, and civilization. 

K. discuss African Influence found In many Hispanic islands, 
particul iarly in the areas of music and art. 

I. observe Hoorish influence on agriculture of Spain as veil as 
Its linguistic contributions. 
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Append Ix 



Mame 



^globally aware 

Teacher 
Date 



GLOBAL PROFILE 



(P - 2) 



The globally aware child: 

is developing human values and a sense of 
responsibility for preserving the world in 
relation to the environment and its cultures. 

is developing an awareness of the problems 
of our environment related to the nuturing 
of, protection of, and preservation of the world, 

is developing a sense of time in relations to the 
past, present, and future of our world. 

is promoting cooperative approaches to problem 
solving throughout the world and its cultures. 

is developing the ability to make comparisons 
and draw parallels using conceptual and 
historical world cultural knowledge, 

is developing the ability to apply interrelated 
conceptual information throughout the world and 
its cultures. 

is developing awareness of the Global links 
between local, national, and international,^ 
political, economic, and environmer^al issures. 

is developing a knowledge of the interdcpendancy 
of all life within the world, 

is a Global citizen. 



Community Service Projects 

P 

K 











PK 


K 


1 


2 
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Name 



demonstrates increa 
and understanding o 
as evidenced in the 



sed knowledge 
f global awareness 
following ways 



o-outstanding 

s=satisfactory 

n^needs 

improvement 



Teacher 
Date 



GLOBAL PROFILE (3-8) 



The student : 



demonstrates positive attitudes tov/ard 
self, others and the environment. 

demonstrates increased integration of 
acquired knowledge (ability to construct 
meaning, organize and practice concepts 
learned about global awareness 
as part of daily experiences and 
activities) . 

demonstrates increased ability to extending 
and refining knowledge throu<^h comparing^ 
classifying, inducing, deducing, analyzing 
supporting data, abstracting and analyzing 
value* 

demonstrates increased meaningful use of 
knowledge through oral discourse, composing, 
problem solving, decision making, 
scientific inquiry . 

demonstrates increased ability toward the 
utilization of critical thinking skills, 
creative imagination and self-responsibility, 

demonstrates increased geographical 
knowledge ♦ 













— \ 

1 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 
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Global Proflla 3-8 



Community Service Project 



3 6 



4 7 



5 8 



Major Student Project (Photo or Eg«ay Included) 
3 6 



4 7_ 

5 8 

Major Field Experience 

3 6_ 

4 7_ 

5 8 
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700? S«a Wo«W Orlv« • Ol«f>do. F'(X»d« 32S21 



October 2, 1991 



Lynne M. Powell 

Seacrest Country Day School 

1986 Unity Way 

Naples, FL 33962 

Dear Lynne, 

It was a pleasure roeating you y«sterd«iy at Soa World, I «njoy«d 
hearing all about your uniqu* •chool and •ducational philosophic* • 

I hope you enjoyed your tour throughout the park and hearing about 
our many educat ional opportunities . 

We are looking forward to providing an extensive instructional 
program for your fifth grade students. A tentative itinerary 
for your group is attached. A dinner menu is also attached. 

You may select from the following dates for your program: 

Thursday November 14, 1991 
Thursday November 21, 1991 
Friday November 22, 1991 
Fridny December 13, 199." 



Please contact me as soon as possible so that we can wake all of 
the necessary arrangements for your groupl 

Looking forward to hearing from you, Rita wishes you well with 
your doctoral pursuit at Nova University, 

Sincerely, 



Peggy Schroering 

Sea World of Florida Education Department 



S«a World of Florida. Inc. • 7007 Soa World Drlv« • Orlando, FL 32821 • (i07) 351-3600 
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DIRECTORS 

Lloyd Shcchan. Prcstcknt 
Dantcl Conlcy 
Vera Lindnbury 
Norma Shcchan 
jerry Shcllabargcr 
'oscph Spnno, M.D. 
ERXC ^^^^ Kern. Ph D, 



October 10, 1991 

Sea World 
Peggy Schroering 
Education Department 
7007 Sea World Drive 
Orlando, FL 32821 

Dear Peggy, 

I very much enjoyed spending Tuesday morning with you. 

taking the time to expl.Ln the Sea World Kducatlon P"''^"" '^^ 
ma around your facilities. I returned to Napl.. v.ry .xcited .bout the 

possible opportunities for our children. 

we are looking forward to receiving your proposal. Hopefully, our 
fifth grade students will soon be traveling to Sea World. 

Thank you, 



inanK you, . 

Lynn« Powell 
Academic Dean 

Seacrest Country Day School 



LP:wg 
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Movember 8, 1991 



Lynne M. Powell 

Seacrest Country Day School 

1986 Unity Way 

Maples, FL 33962 



Dear Lynne, 

I am xooking forward to th« Novamb«r 21-22 8lQ«pov«r vith your 
fifth grad* »tud#nt« h«r« at S«a Worldl Vour c«t«r«d dinner has 

been reserved for 6:45 p.m. in our picnic pavilion (menu attached) . 
Your itinerary of events is enclosed. 

Please note that the parking procedure for your group will b«: 

- enter through the Main Entranc* (off Central Florida Parkway), 
use the parking toll booth on th« right sida* 

- display the enclosed pink parking pemit in each vehicla window. 

- Announce to the parking attendant that you ara hara for an 
Educational Sleepover and ask for dlractlona to tha Bducation 
Entrance (picnic area) . 

- Park your vehicles outside of the education antranca, 

- We will meet you there at 2:30 p.m. 



Please phone me at 407-363-2393 if you have any questional 



Sincerely, 



Peggy Schroaring 
Sea World of Florida Education Dapartnant 



S«a World of Fk>rid«, Inc. • 7007 S«a Wprtd Or»v« • Oftsndo. Tl 32B2t • (407) 381-3600 
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November 21, 1«)91 



2:30 p.m. - Arrive to Sca World Education Qmtm {smm map) 

place sleeping bags, etc. in picnic pavilion 
Orientat i on 

3:00 p.m. - Whales gifted program 

4:00 p.m. ~ Trainer talk at Whale & Dolphin Stadium 



attend on you own: 

4:45 p.m. - Whale & Dolphin Show 

5:30 p.m. - Sea Lion & Otter Show 

6:15 p.m. Shamu Show 

«i45 p.m. - Catered dinner, picnic area 



7 1 30 p.m. - Report to education classroom 
Dress-up costumes 
Art activities 
Slides/Videos 
Snacks 

10 too p.m. - Report to Terrors of th« Deep 



November 22, 1991 



7:00 a. a* - Penguin visit 

Seal and Dolphin pools 

7:45 a.m. - Continental Breakfast 
Concluding Activities 

8 1 15 a.B* - Exit through Education oata 
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Native American sculptor 

Retha Walden Gambaro, a Creek sculptor, met with students at S 
crest Country Day School last week to talk about her Native Ameri 
heritage. Students in Susan Crawford's class had Just completed a 
ries on Native Americans. Gambaro's work focuses on Native Ameri 
life and witdtlfe of the Southwest. The work of tlie. 75-year-oW >culptc 
on display at Four Winds Gallery in Naples through the ^ of 
month. 242 ' V 
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Road adoption great — 
if the job gets done 

Editor. Naples Daily News: 

I think that "road adopting" is a in-eat Idea 
for itter control, when people do the fob 

r,t J^^ ^^ ^ P*«' ""ch " Golden 

Gate Parkway are fairly clean but recently 
they have not been. My room called one of the 
^hlV^^t!!'*' "^l*?" "P •"'I told them 

^ rT' ''"f a °" adopted 

the road cleaning up. 

So. the companies obviously have potential 
but^they just need to get up and get The Job 

Lana Foattr, A£« 12 

Seacrest Country Day School 



Youthfu? insights "'^ ^ 

into highway issue 

Editor, Naples Dally News: 
ct,f"'D ^^Jjf, '•building two more lanes on i 
State Ro4d Wl. They are cutUng down many • 
mangrove trees which are protected by the - 
state. A lot of kingfishers, egrets, raccoons and , 
burrowing owls have lost their homes just be- ■ 
cause the county chose to widen the whole road • 
instead of merely adding some left-tom lanes. 

If they do continue cutUng down the . 
mangroves, they should plant a lot more man- • 
groves somewhere else that needs them. I 
Furtherrnor^ other plants that were 
destroyed, such as sabal palms and sea bats, ' 
should be replaced in bulldozed areas else- • 
where. Last, the bridge to Marco Island Is only 
a two-lane bridge, so there's no point of four- ' 
lamng the road in the first place. > 
> ' ^ KrIatI Undgrin : 

7 th Grade. Seacrest Country Day School ' 
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MEMORANDUM 



TO: TEACHERS 
FROM: LYHNE 



Please tak« tima to answer th« following quetttiona 
relating to our <global education project. The first 
section includes the same questions asked at the beginning 
of our pro j ect two years ago * The second section contains 
additional questions. Your thoughtful answers will 
provide information for my dissertation. Please return 
this to me no later than May 20 . ( I will be eternally 
grateful and indebted to each and every one of youl) Th^n^ 
you . 

Section I 



In what areas of the curriculum are global concept* 
addressed in your classroom? How is this different from 

before starting the program? 



How much time do you spend each week on global concepts 
your classroom? How is this different from before 

starting the program? 



in 



How have the definition, philosophy and goals to globell 
education developed by our staff been of h#lp to you? ! 



Has your ov;n personal definition of global education 
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changed as we cjeveloped the program? 




lobal 



education has changed since the program began? If so , how 

is this commitment demcnstrated? j 



Do you feel that incorporating global education a 
central theme rather than an "additional component" to the 
curriculum was the right way to go? Pleaee explain your | 
answer , 



Given your involvement in the global aduoation program* | 
what do you believe are tha thre^ nomt important benaflta 

for teachers and the three most important benefits for i 

students? I 



Given your involvement in the global education program, 
liet three ways to further improve the program ♦ 
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Asauma another colleague joins Soacra«t n«xt y«ar. What ' 
are the thrte most important idsas about global •ducation 
you would like to shara at the beginning of the year? ! 
Also, list three things you could do to familiarize the | 
new colleague with our global education program, : 



Section II 

Indicate to what decree the implementation of the 
interdisciplinary global education program at Scacrest 
increased your understanding and support for global 
education. 



Indicate to what degrea the global education pro-rata at 
Seacrast davalopad a greater understanding, aanaa of 
responsibility and appreciation for a global sociat^/ among 
tha participants (staff, studants, paranta) In our ehool* 



Indicate to what degree the students in your classroom 
demonstrated increased knowledge and understanding of 
(global concepts and involvement in activities which 
indicate interest, commitment and responsibility in global 
awareness. Additionally, explain your methods of 
evaluation . 



Additional comments: 
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MEMORANDUM 

TO: All Seacrest Parents 
FROM: Lynne Powell, Academic Dean 
DATE: May 12, 1992 



^^^"9 sent to all parents of 
students attending Seacrest School, The alobal ed 



The global education 




Fart I 



number that most reflects your feelings on the 
iiS ffS^^?!:^''^^^^* statement. Make Jommente if yoS wish 
and feel free to use the back of thi« fons if neided. 

l-»strongly agree 
2»aqree 
3«disagree 
4«strongly disagree 

ciSSjit?'^''''*^^°" important for ay child. 



2. 



there ''Jii''^.!!!* ^^"""^ positive httltudee toward self, 
Co^mSS?: P^*"^*tion of the environaient. ' 



educItLi"in?"?H^°" -chool presented about global 
lnfS?Sa?iv:?l2;i^ P^^""" ^" interesting ?id*'*^ 

Conment: 



Jip.S!S',?^sSlcr:2t!*^^°" Pro,ra«i .hould continue and 

CoBunent: 
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5, The global 
Seacrest. 

Comment: 



education program has been eucceseful at 



Part II. 



events at school, field 'trips, J?*) :ith"SirShIldi-e2!°'''^ 

Served or volunteered as a resource oerson f^Alr^ 
!Ij!v?t^y"' ^^^^^"^^ helper, etc. loJ" ^gllfaSi"^^*^'^ 

— ^ Reviewed, used, know about or are int«r»Qt-«H ^^u^ 

other (describe) 

Was not involved in any way. 

Part III 

I am willing to be involved next y«ar. 
(yes) (nbj 

I am willing to do the following: 

help EfJh'S: S?Sg5;j.'° '^•^P' ^ "ill <=on.ld« v.y. to 
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°" ^^^^ Board of County Coiwnia.ionarB wh.t 
would you do to m«)c. Colll.r County ."Si^S^^JSi. tS^ 
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How important do you think it is to learn about thm 
diffarant paopla that liva in tha world? Tall mm why? 



Do you think that kida can maka a diffaranoa in tha futura 
of tha world? Tall ma why? 



What was the most exciting global education activity you 
participated in this year at school? Tall »• why? 
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Do you think all kids should havs thm opportunity to l««rn 
about ths world and participata in activities that maks a 

difference around them? Tell me why? 
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How important do you think it is to learn about tha 
different people that live in the world? Tell me why? 

as uJ'dA. uvodm svondiry'>| cDOn(2j; (\{Q.c. o-^e^nce 

\ba\ rmoja secrrr WlXl5^vC' US rrvcxvj 5€em scaorci 

(y \c..(U-s ov oMji?>V:Anc\n:) ary.\ (^C(n. maoj^ wiople 

^ -iv>^5</ pa)ple Krx^tc monz a\swi^ Hvzrp and <i<>iJ(l i«\d<z9^hr>l 

Do you th/.nk that kids can inak^ a difr©renc« in tn* rutur* 

Of the wcrldT Tell nve why? C -Vninh KidS >Cvr. r^aK<S 

(TO u3 Id rmohcL li7_«^|-^l- \Yq,(^ [jS\O^XS. 

u * 



V/hat was the most exciting global education activity you 
participated in this year at school? Tall «• why? 
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Do you think all kids should have the opportunity to 
about the world and participate in activities that m 
difference around them? Tell me why? (j^^ ^ ^^^^^ 
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Grade 8 



NAT-IE: A-n\x| Uu(fVo DATE: bj^j 

What is the biggest problem in your nQighborhood and what 
can you do to maka it a battar placa to liva? 

If you were on the Board of County Commissioners, what 
would you do to mak« Collier County a b«tt«r plsc« to 

live? 

-\V\^ Avv;\ .V c*o \iA ,^.v<c Co»^*'^ CocinV^j 

What could you do to make Seacrest School a better plac« 
to liv«, grow and learn? 

If you were President of the United States, what would you 
do to mak« the world a better place to live? 

r v'l\;^'Ov^^-^v( viV- \-j> ^n^-, . 
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How important do you think it La to learn about th« 
citff«r«nt people that 1 tv« in th« world? Tall m« why? 

c\n(^ Vav^L\Ci'S Ov^^ff'-^V bCCOU.SC 



Do you think that kids can make a diffar«nca in th« futur* 

of tha world? Tell me why? 



What was the most exciting global education activity you 
participated in this year at school? Teil me why? 

"X cv\y.iH_VCAl ^^"^ \(bvVvl<v^ 
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Do you think all kids should have the opportunity to learn 
about the world and participata in activltlea that make a 
difference around them? Tell me why? 



bo«0( \A^AbvC^\ccl^C cvVjoaV- ^V.^ -problem, VW)n 
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NAMErfcuTxacu fY^Lu•pVu./ date: fTV:u^ '^^iJ^l'^Q 

What is the biggest problem in your neighborhood and what 
can you do to make it a better place to live? 

Ae.iC|cvborV\(:<^[\ Cu^lWn ■, Lcep clean -JpvrtrNfl 

If you were on the Board of County Commissioners, what 
would you do to make Collier County a better place to 

live? *^ 



What could you do to make Seacrest School a better plac« 
to live, grow and learn? 



Jo ^^^''r®*.!''^^^^?''^ ""ited States, what would you 

do to make the world a better place to livi? 
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How important do you think it is to learn about the 
different people that live in the world? Tell me why? 

^HS^f"^ d< {x^iC^ ^ocdL rv^;^v-^^2^^\/^ 

SI ^he So^jS^'^^iiJ'^^ Sh??""'^" * dlffar.nc. in th, futur. 

ocfT\u.or\jL-VVualo -i-W^ cure r^Qi;U/ +o Ibis. 

narM^fLJ^^ inost exciting global education activity you 
participated in this year at school? T«ll mm why? 
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difference around thim? Tef! me wh?? ' 
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Grade 6 



NAJ1E; «?^^J^r2.cyVK_^ DATE I 

can^viu do*feo'■2!^!^?"''i*?u^" y?""^ n.ighborhood and wh.t 
^ ^ " b«tt«r plac« to liv«? 

7^./^ ./^.^^^ ^..n... .oy^ ^ic^ ^ AML^^ 
-^vrl^^, ^^2,^. ^ 



If you wera on th« Board of County Co»ml«aion«r« whmt 
would you do to M.)c. ColliT County . SiSJir plica tS 

r -^^'h'"^ ^yf^rAf^ ^^^^^^ 



^,.7cii/ui. > ci cL^<^(d. AcLj _^^x^ 
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How important do you think it Is to learn about the 

diff«r«nt p«opl« ^hat in th« world? T«ll m«^wh'/? . 



Do you think that kids can maka « diCfarcnc* in th* futur* 
of th« world? Tall m« why? 

What was tha most exciting alobal aducation activity you 
participated in thia yaar at achooX? Tall a« vhy? 

. <U-^-\ y\ vr^' ./cut y/ti^l^ 




Do you think all kids should hav« th« opportunity to l«arn 
about th« world and p«rticip*t« in activltiag that maka a 
differanca around th«»? Tall na why? 



>'-t^ y^<^ j^'^^ zf-^ ^ 
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Grade 6 



: VloV^e. C0CtV5\T'bDe DATS: rr^au^^3\,\'^S) 



What is thm blvjgast problan in your n«iahborhood and wh«t 

can you do to nmkm it « b«tt«r plmcm to ^ r>» nr*» X, ^ 



Como.'rVee of nrv. nc'fc^^nhVvw QoT^trU^w\6p^'^lTo^e4- 
xf you w«r« on the Wsard ©"f County COMisslon.rs, what ^^c\ iiou-v. 
would you do to make Collier County a better place to 

What could you do to ma)c« Saacrtst School a battar placa 
to liva, grow and laarn? ~ • « *^ 

I 

7V^e^e uyja roe; O^So^fe^cS^g^^^^^ Wcor\^r^. 



ERIC 
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How important do you think it i3 to learn about th« 
diff«r«nt p«opl« that liv« in th« world? Tmli mm why? 



Do you think that kids can naka a diffaranoa in tha futura 
of tha world? Tall mm why? 



What was tha »oat axcltlng global aducation activity you 
partlcipatad in thia yaar at school? T«ll ma why? "TV->^ 



267 28i 



Do you think all kids should hav« th« opportunity to l«trn 
about th« world and particip«t« in activitias that aaka a 
diff«r«nc« around the»? Tall ma why? yj ^ 
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NAME : Qnui^l^oJ /^(^--rn pf'-^^^^O DATE : / V 




What is the biggest problem in your neighborhood and what 
can you do to make it a better place to live? 

.■'.,>4r ^<xx2o^ '-^^i-^^tFiA^M^ 

>n the Board of County Coininission^'7 -^^hat iP'^t^ /a^j 
to make Collier County a better place to ^---^ 



If you were on 
would you do 
live? 



^S^^^S^^^"^ ^"""^ ^2 "^^IJ** Seacr««t School a b#tttr plac« 
to live, grow and learn? 




ioQI. Xf.c.. >tcuUl-, ^o. 

■JZ,^^'''^ ^U<=»^i^A. ^^^^ 

^Ucx. ^^y- ^u^r^ -^^^^i -<W4S^^^ 



How important do you think It is to learn about, the 
dlff«r«nt p«opl« that Hvn In th« world? T«ll m* why? 

au,^t- {j-<^Q3^<o^ .(K,^^ . ^ 

Do you think that kids can maks a diffaranc« in tha futura 
of tha world? Tall ma why? 



What wa» th« most •xclting global •ducatlon activity you 
partlcipatad in this yaar at school? Tsll why? 



270 
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Do you think all kids should hav« th% opportunity to learn 
about th« world ,and participat* in activltla« that vak* a 
diffurtinc* around them? Tall why? 



Grade 5 



What i# th« biggest probltB in your neighborhood «nd what , 
can you do to maka it a battar placa to liva? 

d JL.jr<s^J^ rrrvoJzx rr-ricrtx. 

mMJboiA XlJDT^Xl^VYWUi. xxk^ />Wtx5€JL ^ggg^fi Qfl-OP*^ 
-P^^^ /YWCAJZ- X>.^ AVK. jtW^L. /l^.tXAJU.. 

I£ you wer« on the Board of County Com»lssion«r8, what 
would you do to male* CoHiar County a b«tt«r pl«c« to 



What could you do to aak* s«acr«st School a bvttar plac« 
to liva, groy, and laam? 



f^.-^xc^utc^ lax>Jvr« W x:;^ 



It you w«ra Pra«ldant of tha Unltad Statsa, what would you 
do to aaka tha world a battar placa to llva? 



ERIC 



How important do you think it i* to Ifiarn *bout th% 
dtff«r«nt p«opl# ti..fct liv* in thm world? T«il »• why? 



Do you think that ki<3» can aaka a diff«r«nc« in tha fututa 
of thm world? Tall Ma why? 

What wa» th« ■o«t; •xcitlng global •ducatlon activity you 
participatad in thi» yaar at achool? T«il mm why? 



2" 287 



DO you think all kids r.hould hav« th* opportunity to l.arn 
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NAME: 



DATE 



What is th« biggest probloB in your neighborhood tnd what 
c*n you do to make it a battar placa to liva? ->/, n* 




It you w«r« on tho Board of County Coi«i«l»sionor« , what 

Tlvi? ^° ""A* County a b.tt.r plac. to.. , ,j 

' ou.^<n,UA JWV^- w<Xu^Cl4^ .f:yMd^j/A ^^O^Af 



Vr. United st.t««, what^would 



you 




275 



How important do you think it i« to learn about th« 0 ^ ' L 

diffar«nt p«opl« that liv« in th« world? Tall «• why? t^-fU/»V«^ 




Do you th_ 
of tha vor 



diffaranca in tha futura 



ha futura 





,Ot!ker 
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mimnmmii 
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Do you think all )cid« should hav« th« opportunity to l«arn 
About tha world and participat* in acttvltla* that maka a 
diff«ranca around tha»? Tall mm why? /j i i 
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Grade 3 



I -T;; f-'r ^-"-'^ ^ -Zu^ ^^-^ 



RKTCOPVaVflllABlE 
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How important do you think It Is to learn about th« 
diff«r«nt p«opl« that liv« in tha world? Tall m* why? 

Do you think thit kids can maka a diff«ranc« in tha futur* 
of tha world? ,'all Ma why? 



V.' nl. 



What was the most exciting global aducation activity you 
participatad in this ysar at school? Tall why? 




you think all kids should have th« opportunity to learn 
ut thm world and participat* in activiti«s that «aktt a 
f«r«nc« around the«? Tell m« why? 

~ -Cy-tt r fi i (;'V// ; if.. C4 J, ^ , , 







Gradt 2 



What i» th« biggest problem in your naighborhood and what 

can you do to maka it a battar placa to liva? / / / A 

-The b.cyae.h prohkrv In 01 Q pm^^^ 
i 5 0 g o \ h^^^ThcQ ^ /> 3 ti ; f , BaJh ; 

^^ar ^hrc?^^-^ our poo^rch ^cre€nso.ocl qo 

If you wara on tha Board of county Co»mi»»ionar», Mthat t^^C^ MiX/Cj^ 
would you do to maka Colliar County a battar placa to QS V^/Ol 1 O n ^ 

o-.i^o, m rc fleece ^-/e^h o^MeWJM 

<^-t Car) PI aim- -f-r-ee? ck-o<A ■^]<\kC ya. 
re I y, c c\On» jb o^nd ftoi^l^' 

What could you do to maka Scscrast School a hattar placa 



If you wara Praaidant of tha Unitad Stataa, what would you L/OO ^ r 
do to Maka tha world a battar placa to liva? ^ f^iJ( ^ 



d: j'u^-f ca.^V' 4-1"/!^ ^'■(^ n^UjooM/. . 
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How important do you think it is to l«arn about thm 

diffarant paopla that liva in tha world? Tall na why? j 

T^x e^jtr LU^r)l io o^MhTr^' 



Do you thinlc that kida can »a)ca a diffaranca in tha futura 



Do you thinlc that kida can »a)ca a diffaranca in tha futura 
of tha world? Tall na why? \t ^ ^ J 1 ) * ] ^1 

^ \AW-e < 4)^c^ iJ^^ij help, 

What was tha moat axcitina a^nhjii ^Awr^^K rvrx f 



.,..«w U4.* axciting qrobal aduca^on activity you 

participatad^ in thia y^ar at school? Tall «a why? , 



because ^,e..;we ca.>;e ^-o i 

Wt^ ^^Mdied tr/^,^^ a)o%? ^^^^ 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



be CuiVJd a I' ^'^l^ /^eed ' 
4- (J jc^n c^lH--'ur- //We f^))nH5. i 
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Gr«dt 2 



MAME: \ vi /id/J DATE: '/^i^/^V J^Q ! '/U 

} ^ 

What is the biggest problora in your ntighborhood «nd whtt 
can you do to mak^ It a b«tt«r plac« to llv«7 




In ih:'. si-,' 



If you w«ra on th« Board of County Commissioner*, what 
would you do to «a)c« Collier County u bsttsr pl«c« to 
liva? 

/v-eey become, ^.v,- ^////V 

/90 uses -^or <-x.il h ; c'C- 

What could you do to sake Ssacrsst School m b«ttttr placs 
to 11 grow and l««rn7 





If you w«r« President of the United States, wnilN^Ta Vbu ^ OAD il"^ 
do to wake the world e better place to live? IC\ 

Ion ie: p^. ri^ qe.r ?^%, 

7\i 




2S8 

284 



I 

1 

How important do you think it is to learn about th« 
diff«r«nt p«opl« that liv* in th« world? T«ll mm why? 

Do you think that kids can aaks «i diffaronca in tha futura' U 

of tha world? Tall ma why? / V* 

..r-f- uoLc c^se Uss 

What wai th« Biost •xcitlng global .ducation activity you f^^^^l^C/" 
participatad in this yaar at achool? Tall m why? mih^'r/ ' 

SUdin^g -.^^^U teccw.'ci r 
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Do you think all kids should have th« opDortunity to learn 
about the world and particioat* in activities that ma)c« a 
difference around th«M? Tell ae why? 
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KAME 



ade 2 



What i» th# bigge«t problen in your n#i<3hborhood and what 
can you do to iiaka it a battar placa to liva? 



If you vera on tha Board of County Cowni 
would you do to maka Colliar County 
liva? 



rTtn/^^i pick uj) hhe 

ouniiaaionara/ what rv^vT/x 
a b«ttar placa to Ml.inb 



rAwd dio-.-^-^ 



What could you do to maJca Saacrast School a b«tt^r placa 
to liva, grow and laarn? 



uj 0 (A b 



1 



St 



:f yoii^wara Prasidant of tha Unitad StatW, what would you ' J *' 



do to maka th« world a b«ttar plac* to liv«7 



7- 
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I 



i 



H«w^iinportant do you think it is to learn about th« 



different p«opl« that live in th« world? T«ll m« why? 

0 



Do you 

of th« world? Tell mm why? 



participated in this yoar »t •chool? Tall why? 

I 
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